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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
she will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
‘o-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
itatement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
Géneral Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
"MERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT FERRY 
BEACH 


Cc. H. Emmons 


HE Genera] Convention, in the Min- 
isters’ Institute at Ferry Beach, 
affords our clergy an opportunity to frat- 
ernize with each other and to confer to- 
gether under special leadership relative to 
their common problems and concerns. 
It is becoming more and more apparent 
that new techniques and methods, or a 
reapplication, in intensive form, of old 
methods, must be brought to bear in the 
local field, particularly if our churches are 
to be revived and prepared for the service 
requirements of the present and future. 
In the hope that the way can be found 
to accomplish this, the Convention has 


DR. SETH BROOKS 


invited to the platform of the Ministers’ 
Institute this year the Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, D. D., of Malden, Mass., who has 
achieved an outstanding record in our 
church there, along the lines indicated. 
His general theme will be, ‘‘How Can It 
Be Done?” and he will give five lectures, 
Aug. 9 to 18 inclusive, in an endeavor to 
answer that question. His daily lectures 
are titled as follows: 

“Organizing the Church.”’ 

“New Ideas in the Old Church.” 

“Ways of Building Up the Morning 
Service.” 

“The Minister, Master of His Job.” 

“Wanted: More Efficient Churches.” 

In addition to these lectures, Dr. Brooks 
has also consented to give the sermon in 
the Grove Sunday morning, Aug. 8, taking 
as his subject, ‘‘We Can’t All Be Saints.” 

This is the first appearance of Dr. Brooks 
as a member of the Faculty of the Minis- 
ters’ Institute at Ferry Beach, and he 
comes to this task from a very busy, useful 
life in the Christian ministry. 


OPEN AIR SERVICE IN MAINE 


AM sure it won’t rain,” said the Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom, as he looked at 
the sky Sunday morning, June 27. And 
sure enough, it did not rain on the eleventh 
open air service of the Central and Eastern 
Maine Universalist churches. A few 
minutes before the service Mrs. Lalone 
and I drove into the picnic grounds on the 
beautiful little Newport farm where the 
service is held. Two truck-loads of 
benches were there, the drivers standing 
by waiting to see whether their loads should 
be put in the pavilion or outdoors, where 
the services are usually held. As the clouds 
were breaking and the blue sky was show- 
ing through, the committee in charge de- 
cided to accept Mr. Folsom’s faith, so the 
benches were set up out of doors. The 
truck was backed up to the pavilion and 
the piano also moved out. I watched with 
some mounting dismay as the benches were 
set up in a large semi-circle in front of the 
band-stand, the platform of which seemed 
to be all of fifteen feet above the ground. 
Finally I asked Mr. Folsom if the speaker 
was supposed to address an audience from 
that impossibly high platform. “No,” he 
said. ‘‘Just stand right down on the ground 
and go to it.”’ And so when the time came 
I did go to it from the ground, and I found 
it a pleasant experience to talk to that 
semi-circle of folks seated under the trees, 
ringed around by a row of parked auto- 
mobiles with the folks who preferred to 
enjoy the service from their well-uphol- 
stered car seats. 

This open air service of the Central and 
Eastern Maine churches is anannualevent, 
originally started by the Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom of Pittsfield. Instead of closing the 
church year in the usual way, each church 
by itself, the Universalist churches of 
Pittsfield, Dexter, Sangerville, Guilford, 
Exeter, Bangor and Waterville join in this 
open air service at Newport Farm. Al- 
ways in addition to the members of the 
churches participating there is a group of 
visitors. This year there were folks from 
California, Pennsy!vania and New Jersey. 
One party from New Jersey that stopped 
in Pittsfield to attend Mr. Folsom’s 
church came on to the Newport meeting. 

The Rev. George Welch of Guilford pre- 
sided. The Rev. Kenneth Hutchinson of 
Dexter read the scripture and made the 
prayer. Mrs. Alice Lane, the organist of 
the Pittsfield church, played the piano for 
the service, and also played the accompani- 
ment for Violet Hoyt, who sang two solos. 
After the sermon the Rey. Milo Folsom 
of Pittsfield pronounced the bencdiction. 

After the service was over the audience 
broke up into little groups of visitors, some 
drove away to dinner appointments, and 
others spread out their lunches on the pic- 
nic tables which were brought up for th 
occasion. The visiting preacher enjoyed 
this part of the outdoor service more than 
he did the sermon. It was pleasant to see 

(Continued on page 925) 
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THE END OF NARROW HUMANISM 


ROBABLY the most devastating attack on 
humanism ever written has just been launched 
by Prof. Charles Hartshorne of the Department 

of Philosophy of the University of Chicago. It is in 
the form of a new book, published by Willett, Clark 
and Company of Chicago. 

Professor Hartshorne considers humanism in the 
light of the new philosophy of Bergson, Whitehead 
and Peirce. 

The book is crystal clear but, like any deep ex- 
position of philosophy, far from simple. It is, how- 
ever, spirited and compelling. Written primarily for 
philosophers, theologians and those seriously inter- 
ested in these subjects, it is based on reflection upon 
the ordinary phenomena of life, and the author be- 
lieves that “any man who is mentally ambitious can 
do some of the testing for himself.’’ In his preface he 
contrasts the political future, now darker than ever 
before, with the intellectual future, never so full of 
promise. He declares that in the past eight years a 
group of physical scientists have shown how “the 
principles of quantum mechanics can be applied to 
the living organism in a manner to satisfy both science 
and our spontaneous ethical convictions.” Thus the 
long controversy between mechanists and vitalists is 
dissolved “‘by rendering a certain justice to the views 
of both.” 

At home equally in quantum physics, in the new 
theology and the new philosophy, this brilliant scholar 
sets forth the new integration. 

The cloud on the sky of intellectual advance is 
the ignorance of one kind of specialist as to the work 
of other kinds of specialists. Therefore he writes: 

“At the very moment when a metaphysical syn- 
thesis could accomplish more than at any time since 
the eighteenth century, if not since the thirteenth, we 
find the positivistic opposition to all metaphysics 
taking on new vigor. We find also, and not by acci- 
dent, a movement counter to positivistic modernism, 
the swingback to prescientific metaphysics, to Aquinas, 
or Augustine or Calvin or Aristotle.” 

Professor Hartshorne defines his own position as 
theistic naturalism or naturalistic theism. A second 
volume is to follow on ‘‘The Vision of God.” 

In its best sense Professor Hartshorne says 
“humanism is simply the expression of an interest in 
man; in the worst sense, it is this interest become a 
monomania excluding interest in anything else.” 

The book points how out immature and limited 
a conception of nature is held by the average theo- 
logical humanist, and how much important truth is 
ignored by those who concentrate upon the data in 
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man. The author quotes Calverton as saying: ‘““Man 
will find a new strength and a higher form of courage 
in viewing nature as neither friend nor foe but simply 
as an outer force or substance that he can convert 
into malleable forms which can be hammered and 
chiseled and cemented and harnessed in ways advan- 
tageous to his exploitation.” 

To the author “nature as a whole may be an in- 
dividual in a deeper sense than a collection (of its 
parts) can be, and with a very different quality from 
that of its parts, and this quality may be divine.” 
The Barthian locates the object of his worship in a 
vacuum and the humanist narrowly deifies man, when 
in fact we may be immersed in the divine. “So nigh is 
grandeur to our dust.’”’ The strength of supernatural- 
ism is the weakness of humanism and the strength of 
humanism is the weakness of supernaturalism. Let 
us see now what head they can make against an entire 
universe which may be alive. 

What both philosophy and theology need is an 
improved understanding of the higher aspects of 
nature—nature conceived as something that takes in 
the unpredictable electron as well as the song of birds, 
an intelligent order as well as the perfume of the rose. 

The author calls on us to confront nature with 
fresh wonder and without either theological or scien- 
tific sophistication. 

Our Literary Editor, once a professor of philos- 
ophy, will review the book for us. 


* * 


FABLES FOR $1.29 


OME men can tell stories effectively and some 
cannot, just as some men can preach effectively 
while others make but an indifferent impression. 

If a man can tell a story which illustrates an im- 
portant point, the chances are that he will gain his end 
far better than without the story. Usually all that is 
remembered of a sermon is some apt story, but it is 
cheering to have anything remembered. 

Vivian Pomeroy of Milton, who needs no title 
to describe him, gave an evening with fables at the re- 
treat of Universalist ministers at Senexet Pines. It 
was a session both delightful and profitable, and it 
started the men asking where they could get the book 
from which Doctor Pomeroy read. The discouraging 
thing about his reply was that the principal collection 
of fables in English was published in a five dollar 
volume. 

We are happy to report that an edition for $1.29 
has just been brought out by the Tudor Publishing 
Company of New York, many pounds and many pages 
of fables, from Aesop down to Oscar Wilde. They 
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come out of Greece, India, the Talmud, Italy, France, 
Ireland, Germany, Spain, Russia and America. If a 
man could only remember some of these fables, ancient 
and modern, during the excitement of a General 
Convention, what havoc he could make in the oppo- 
sition. Even an editor, if he were immodest enough 
to liken himself to a lion, could relate the short fable 
by Ambrose Bierce: 

“A Lion was attacked by a pack of famished 
wolves, who circled about him, howling as loud as they 
could, though none dared approach him. ‘These are 
very useful creatures,’ said the Lion as he lay down for 
his afternoon nap, ‘they apprize me of my virtues. I 
never before knew that I was good to eat.” 

Pilpay is in the collection, the Gesta Romanorum, 
La Fontaine, Benjamin Franklin, and many others. 

While we have no review copy and shall pay $1.29 
for the copy loaned us by the Universalist Publishing 
House for the purpose of writing this advertisement, 
and while the publishers are nothing to us, we believe 
that we are rendering a service to ministers, lecturers, 
toastmasters, as well as to people who have to listen 
to these gentry, in recommending this beautiful, 
well-printed, fascinating volume. 

* * 


THE ROADSIDE FLOWERS 


N some townships, the people plant garden flowers 
by the roadside. Near Westfield, Mass., for 
example, the cinder bank of the Boston and 

Albany Railroad is made glorious with rambler roses, 
here crimson, there white or pink. Around Cincinnati, 
Ohio, we have noticed roadsides adorned with various 
flowers and as well kept as a garden. As we drive 
along, we are apt to reflect that people live in the 
neighborhood who are keenly sensitive to beauty and 
who have a public spirit. But where nature herself 
does the work unaided by man, our roadsides are 
beautiful, unless man has desecrated and defiled them. 
On a half-mile of dirt road over which we walk the 
most frequently when in the country, we noticed re- 
cently thirty-one varieties of wild flowers. We have 
had to learn to notice them, and to name them. We 
are learning new names continually, but the general 
attitude against which we have had to struggle and 
from which we have had to emerge is that such a road- 
side is valueless, such flowers are weeds and an interest 
in them not quite the normal, healthy thing. 

Along this roadside there were flowers as sweet as 
the wild brier rose. Daisy and buttercup, to be sure, 
and four kinds of clover, but also the blue vervain, the 
grass of Parnassus, the bladder campion. The names 
of some of my thirty-one flowers might cause derisive 
remarks, as for example the wild parsnip, sorrel, 
hawkweed, wild pea, milkweed, vetch, yarrow, but 
why not list them? They are wild and they were in 
bloom. Perhaps if we should look at them for the first 
time in a conservatory we might exclaim over them. 
Our eyes are blinded by convention. 

We who write are still in the outer darkness as 
to the beauty of rhus toxicodendron. We still chant 
“Leaflets three, let it be.’ We still would like to 
spank the bad boy who gave teacher a bouquet to 
smell in which were many highly colored leaves of the 
rhus, but we prefer to stay in the darkness free from 


ivy poisoning. Along this roadside with thirty-one 
wild flowers, the rhus is growing on every wall. 

Some of these wild flowers are hard to remember. 
Every year we have to learn agrimony, and just 
which one of the chickweeds is making the thick growth 
beautiful we never are sure, but there is joy also in 


the lessons to be learned. 
* * 


* HIGH ADVENTURE 


ORTUNATELY the two clipper ships crossed the 
North Atlantic like express trains, going in 
opposite directions, at the time that the country 

was holding its breath over the fate of Amelia Earhart. 
Her journey was not a stunt, to us. It was a carefully 
planned expedition to show the possibilities of flying. 
When Amelia Earhart aimed for a tiny island 2,556 . 
miles away, she called on the science of navigation 
to do more than it is able to do, when allowance has 
to be made for drift in the air. They missed the mark 
and then it was all up. If they had had fuel enough 
they could have cruised around until they got their 
bearings. The clipper ship that crossed the Atlantic 
from west to east had fuel. left for 2000 additional 
miles when it landed in Ireland. 

If Miss Earhart and Captain Norman are dead, 
they have died in a great cause. 

Some may call the journey foolhardy, and say 
that they have thrown away their lives. 

Jacks says that life is not made for happiness 
but for high adventure, dangerous journeys, difficult 
undertakings. If so, the two pioneers have fulfilled 
their mission. And God wills it. He wills failure 
until we learn enough to succeed. 

* * 


PASTOR NIEMOELLER 


T may be true that Hitler rules because the vast 
mass of the German people want him to rule. 

But news that filters out of Germany shows 
clearly that support of Hitler is not unanimous. 
People are given to remarking that the church, once 
a power, is now negligible, but in Germany it is the 
church, of all the natural opponents of the Nazi 
régime, that has put up a real fight. 

Protestants are divided, to be sure, but that, too, 
is to be expected. Some who submit to Hitler do not 
see the issue, and some are too weak to face opposi- 
tion.” But there is a Protestant party and there is a 
Catholic party that will not bow the knee to Baal. 
Some of the leaders will live in history like Elijah and 
like Peter and Paul. Pastor Martin Niemoeller of 
Berlin, among Protestant opponents of the Nazi, is 
best known. He commanded a submarine in the 
World War and made a brilliant record, but advices 
from Germany scoff at the idea that his enormous 
popularity comes from his war record. It comes, they 
say, from his resistance to Hitler, Goering, and the 
other Nazi leaders. 

The struggle has gone on for many months, with 
everybody expecting the arrest of Niemoeller, but it 
did not come. The Nazis hated to do it, not because 
of love of Niemoeller but because of fear of reper- 
cussions. In his person there is incarnated the spirit 
of obedience to Gcd, not man, loyal service of Fatker- 
land but resistance to tyrants. 
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Many a cause can be crushed by crushing the 
leaders. Truth crushed to earth does not always rise 
again. But many a cause also can be strengthened 
by crushing the leaders, and it looks to us as if even the 
mighty Nazi eventually would have to yield to the 
Christian Church. 


* * 


“T WILL HEAL THEIR BACKSLIDING”’ 


WILL heal their backsliding. I will love them 
freely. I will be as the dew unto Israel. He shall 
grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Leba- 

non. His branches shall spread and his beauty shall 
be as the olive tree. . . . They that dwell under his 
shadow shall return. They shall revive as the corn 
and grow as the vine.” So did a preacher of an earlier 
time talk to his people. They were sinners, had wan- 
dered off, had forgotten God, had done evil. 

We have pictured for us in these passages from 
Hosea, the forgiving love of the Most High. But that 
is not all. Hosea tells us that sinful men may become 
a mighty power for good. God can use them. 

A man told us not long ago that he had thrown his 
life away. Always men have thrown their lives away. 
He told us that there was no use in trying again, as he 
was not fit to serve. All history is full of the records 
of people who were not fit to serve, but who once 
more become fit to serve. ; 

Nothing is greater in the redeeming love of God 
than its power to turn wasted lives into useful lives. 
If the mighty power of the universe is with us is it not 
the height of folly to despair and give up? 


* * 


AFTER-THOUGHTS ON THE OHIO STATE 
CONVENTION 


EITHER floods nor drought dismay the Ohio 
State Universalists. In spite of the torrential 
rains that swept over northern Ohio the fourth 

week of June, Universalists came from all parts of 
that big state to attend the annual church convention 
at North Olmsted. Soon we shall publish an excellent 
story of the Ohio Convention by Dr. I. C. Twitchell 
of Kent. So “we” will not be writing a report of the 
Ohio Convention. We should like, however, to record 
a few after-thoughts, as well as to express appreciation 
of the generous hospitality of the Ohio Universalists. 

The first of these is our profound impression 

that Ohio Universalists, while they have their prob- 
lems, like churchmen all over the country, are most 
distinctly undaunted by these problems. From the 
opening session of the Sunday school meeting, through 
the Young People’s Convention, and to the end of the 
Church Convention session, the delegates and their 
officers were in the positive mood. President Carl 
Olson’s address was a story of work well done by the 
board members and the Universalist Convention of 
Ohio, and its local churches. It was a story of closed 
churches being opened and weak churches made 
stronger. President Olson’s conviction is that “‘the 
time is ripe for a great advance in Ohio Universalism.” 
The record of the last year in Ohio indicates clearly 
that that is also the conviction of the Ohio Univer- 
salists generally. They are on the march. 

We were especially interested, of course, in Mr. 


Olson’s recommendation that the Convention and the 
Board establish a Department of Propaganda and 
actively campaign to put The Christian Leader and 
other Universalist publications in Ohio libraries and 
educational institutions. The Convention followed 
up this lead of the president by recommending that 
an active campaign for subscriptions to The Christian 
Leader and The Ohio State Universalist be inaugurated 
by the State Board. 

The importance of field work in our Department 
of Religious Education was brought home to us and 
emphasized again at North Olmsted, where we heard 
much praise of the field work of Miss Harriet G. Yates 
in the past and an expressed desire for her return for 
a protracted visit to the Ohio churches next year. 
We sincerely hope that the G. 8. S. A. will be able to 
meet this request, and we think it not inappropriate 
at this very moment to remind Universalists every- 
where that field work is possible only if they support 
their national religious education department, the 
G.S.8. A., by generous financial contributions. 

We commend the logical and businesslike plan of 
President Olson to departmentalize the Universalist 
Convention of Ohio. It is in line with the actual needs 
of our churches, and quite in accord with the spirit of 
the conversation which has been taking place between 
representatives of various auxiliary bodies in the 
Council of Executives during the last few months. 
Departmentalized work, both on a state and national 
scale, in our Church, depends upon three things—a 
high degree of integrity on the part of our officials, 
state and national, consistent spirit and practice of 
co-operation on the part of local churches, and a sus- 
tained working faith in the principle of democracy. 
We believe that Universalists have all three of these 
qualifications; so we look forward with interest and 
eager anticipation to more efficient departmentalizing 
in both state and national church organization. 

We salute the Ohio State Universalists! The ser- 
vices of The Christian Leader and the entire Publishing 
House staff are at their command, for the purpose of 
building more serviceable Universalist churches in the 
state of Ohio. 

THES 5 Ba Pe 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Verily Adolph Hitler is the Holy Ghost,” de- 
clares a German Reich official, “the true light that 
lightens our affairs.’ “For the sake of the Holy 
Ghost,” remarked Kaltenborn, “I say nothing more.”’ 


The Rev. John M. Foglesong of Wayland, Mass., 
once more is raising the banner of liberalism at Chau- 
tauqua for Universalists and Unitarians, and letting 
thousands see what sort of folk we are. 


We do not tell all that we know in a single nut- 
shell, though there are folks who think we might. Nor 
do we exhaust any great subject, no matter what we 
do to our readers. 


Journeyings by land and by sea make the summer 
for our Universalist people. The Leader will give full 
reports of everything from Turkey Run to Oxford. 
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What Do We Know about Jesus?’ 


I. The Life 
Harold E. B. Speight 


HE religious thought of our time is marked by 
a disposition to seek relief from the perplexities 
of theological speculation and from debatable 
matters by turning to the figure of Jesus. By em- 
phasizing his simple life and inclusive mission, by 
“taking Jesus seriously,’ by attempting the applica- 
tion of his teaching to the life of our time, men have 
felt that they were acknowledging a higher authority 
than either the infallible church or the written word 
of a scripture that contains an all-sufficient rule of 
faith and conduct. The disposition to set up a new 
authority to take the place of those which have been 
discredited by reason has driven Christian thinkers 
to construct a new picture of Jesus, and to rest their 
interpretations of the central truths of Christianity 
upon his life and teachings. 

The general movement towards an understanding 
of Jesus has involved, of course, a serious reflection 
upon traditional statements of Christian belief. If 
Jesus is our authority for what we offer to the world 
as good news, or gospel, we must be sure of much 
more than is contained in the creeds that have summed 
up Christian belief. It is not enough to say of him 
that he was “‘born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate.” We must know what he was and 
what he did between his birth and the last sad scenes 
of betrayal and death. Indeed, what we know about 
his life will, for most modern minds, determine what 
significance is to be attached to statements about his 
birth and interpretations of his death. 

The attempt to portray Jesus in the setting of 
contemporaneous events and conditions, as a real 
person whose life and words provide the best evidence 
of his nature and mission, and the exercise of literary 
skill upon the slender biographical material in our 
possession, has been a feature of modern religious 
literature. The difference between any one of the 
modern Lives of Jesus and the rest reveals, however, 
an uncertainty for which scholarship is responsible 
and which it has not yet solved. If the figure por- 
trayed in the Gospels can be so differently inter- 
preted, can we avoid the question whether those 
fragmentary records have the qualities we expect 
today in a biographical study? Are we not forced 
to ask whether they were not rather, in accordance 
with a practice common in antiquity, ideals and in- 
terpretations perpetuated in the form of statements 
of fact? The earliest followers of Jesus apparently 
did not write down any record of his life and words. 
No such course would suggest itself to men who were 
expecting and eagerly awaiting a new age, to be ushered 
in by the destruction of existing institutions. Men 
record contemporaneous happenings only if they fore- 
see a later need for such aids to memory. These men 
expected a cataclysmic change in their own lifetime— 


*This is the first of a series of articles which is to be put 
once more in pamphlet form at the request of the president of 
the School of Religion, Athens, Greece. 


it was already ‘‘at hand.” It was, then, a later gen- 
eration that put into written records the impression 
created by the words and deeds of Jesus, and by this 
time the primitive Christian communities were already 
at work carrying the Christian message to a wider 
world; their written gospels were doubtless prepared 
as aids in this missionary endeavor. These “churches” 
were, moreover, already divided in policy and they 
differed in emphasis; the Gospels they circulated re- 
flect these differences of viewpoint and suggest the 
different needs the documents were intended to meet, 
with the consequence that in no one Gospel can we 
find with certainty a picture of the actual Jesus en- 
tirely uninfluenced by the Christ of faith, in whose 
name “‘salvation”’ was being offered to the inhabitants 
of Asia Minor and places even more distant and dif- 
ferent from Palestine. 

Yet, when we have fully admitted that it is not 
possible today to write a “Harmony of the Gospels’”’ 
(the chief use of “Harmonies” hitherto attempted 
having been to display the inconsistencies!), there 
does, nevertheless, stand out from the fragmentary 
narratives a figure compelling attention, the figure of 
a man moved by a profound faith, illuminating and 
applying that faith no less by his example than by 
his words, and finally meeting death serenely rather 
than compromise that faith by opportunism, con- 
formity, or escape. 

For the actual life of Jesus we must go to, and be 
content with, the Gospels. In Paul’s letters, so im- 
portant in shaping Christian belief in the congrega- 
tions he founded, there is actual record of only one 
incident in the career of Jesus, and only two brief 
references are found to his teaching. Hardly any allu- 
sion is found to the Kingdom of God, the theme of 
so much of his elsewhere recorded utterances. Paul’s 
writings were written for particular purposes—to en- 
courage or rebuke a group of converts, to elucidate 
some perplexing problem in adjusting Christian belief 
and practice to conditions of life in pagan cities, and 
so forth. Moreover, Paul’s speculative interests led 
him to deal with questions that never arose in the 
simple life of the inner circle of actual disciples. Not 
the Galilean teacher, but a “‘living Christ’’ mystically 
apprehended and of metaphysical significance in his 
relation to the creation of the world—this was his 
theme. Not here can we expect to find sources of in- 
formation about the historic Jesus. 

“Mark, having become Peter’s interpreter, wrote 
down accurately everything that he remembered. . . . 
He neither heard the Lord, nor followed him, but 
subsequently attached himself to Peter.’’ This state- 
ment, coming from the second century, gives us the 
traditional basis of Mark’s Gospel, which is universally 
accepted as the earliest. It explains, we may note in 
passing, the prominent part given to Peter in that 
Gospel. If this tradition is well grounded in fact, 
Mark used information which he received from an 
actual eye-witness of the events described. The 
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“local color’’ that characterizes his narrative supports 
such a conviction. The Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, scholars are agreed, come from a later date, 
nearer to the time when serious danger threatened 
the churches from the heresy of men who urged that 
the Christ had not been a really human person who 
actually suffered as a man may suffer. 

These later gospels, we might have expected, would 
have emphasized the real humanity of Jesus by ad- 
mitting the details which are a feature of Mark’s 
Gospel, if their authors had had equal familiarity 
with the Jewish background and the local color of the 
scenes in the life of Jesus. Can we not infer that 
Mark had been more closely in touch with one or 
more eye-witnesses? 

What, let us now ask, does Mark tell us about 
Jesus? We are given definite information about his 
home and family, unembarrassed by legendary ma- 
terial such as is found in Matthew and Luke. Naz- 
areth was his city, and presumably his birthplace; his 
brothers are named and we learn that he had sisters. 
Before becoming a public teacher he had been a 
worker with his hands, a “carpenter.’’ Under the in- 
fluence of John the Baptizer, the man whose pictur- 
esque person and burning words recalled the great 
figures of Hebrew prophecy, Jesus began to proclaim 
the immediate coming of the Kingdom of God, for 
which so many of his countrymen were praying and 
which John had urged them to prepare for by re- 
pentance. Following the customs of the synagogue 
he spoke to the assembled people, interpreting to them 
the words of prophets of old who had promised Israel 
a day in which the oppressed should be relieved, and 
the poor, the blind, and the lame made to rejoice. 
He takes care to provide for himself, and for the ac- 
complishment of his mission, an intimate group of 
men on whose friendship and understanding and 
loyalty he can rely. These twelve, responding to his 
direct personal appeal, undertake to share his work 
and do his bidding. Their names and some details of 
their private lives are given us. 

It is made clear that his own people are not in 
sympathy with what Jesus is doing. Indeed, they 
fear that he is demented and attempt to take him 
by force back to the home and the carpenter’s bench. 
Soon he finds himself in open conflict with the chief 
parties of the time, whose policies are as much political 
as religious. The Herodians, Pharisees, and Sad- 
ducees have different reasons for fearing and opposing 
the new teacher, who is followed by crowds of simple 
and pious country folk. The narrative is enriched 
by details that are in themselves unimportant but 
which make the story more vivid. The picture is a 
consistent one. Jesus, in Mark’s Gospel, is a Jew who 
is quite at home in Jewish surroundings and among 
Jewish customs and observances. 

If we follow Mark’s story, we face the fact that 
while the author is apparently quite certain that 
Jesus is the Messiah, we are shown that Jesus only by 
degrees came to think of himself as Messiah and re- 
fuses to let that fact be publicly known till near the 
close of his career. If we possessed nothing but this 
Gospel, we should never have had any reason to 
think that Jesus did not gradually become conscious 
of a special significance attaching to his personal 


_insurgent teaching of Jesus. 


mission. Endowed with a nature sensitive to re- 
ligious impressions, brought up in an atmosphere of 
simple piety in a countryside particularly associated 
with religious movements owning no allegiance to the 
centralized and _ sophisticated official religion of 
Jerusalem, his boyish imagination stirred by the 
wrongs of his countrymen at the hands of crafty priests 
and representatives of foreign domination, Jesus was 
prepared for the stirring call of John and dedicated 
his youthful energy to the task of arousing the people. 
The actual work soon revealed the pathetic inade- 
quacy of the hopes and ambitions of the simple people 
who attached themselves to him. It proved hard to 
keep before them, and even to make clear to his in- 
timate disciples, that he was concerned not primarily 
with the political and economic disabilities of the 
people, but with their spiritual poverty. At last it 
became clear that the whole system of exploitation 
which supported the priests, and the hypocrisies and 
formalisms which contented the Pharisees, and the 
political ambitions of the Herodian and Sadducean 
parties, must be challenged fearlessly even if the out- 
come should mean death for himself. To that con- 
flict he moved steadily, and as its issues became more 
clear his consciousness of divine approval was height- 
ened, his interpretation of his mission fitted more 
and more closely into what his boyhood’s dreams and 
reflections had thought of the long-promised Messiah. 

There was not room in Judaism for both the 
established system of ceremonial observance and the 
His hope centered more 
and more upon a new order of society, based not upon 
privileges for the few and burdens for the many, but 
upon love, and brotherly good will. For the God who 
was a jealous monarch, pleased by costly sacrifices and 
temple ritual, Jesus offered the appealing but danger- 
ously novel picture of a Heavenly Father, who in love 
sought out his erring children and asked only re- 
pentance and the forsaking of evil. Revolutionary as 
this teaching was, it did not dispose people to think of 
Jesus as the long-desired Messiah. Some thought he 
was Elijah come to life, others regarded him as another 
John the Baptizer. He did not fulfill the expectations 
of the populace, who remembered the thrilling stories 
of Judas the Maccabee, the leader of a desperate and 
bloody revolt against the foreign yoke of an earlier 
day. Finally, as if he had himself been pondering on 
the question, Jesus put to his disciples the definite 
question, ‘““Who say ye that Iam?”’ Then came Peter’s 
impulsive answer, ‘“Thou art the Messiah,’’ followed 
immediately (in Mark’s story) by the injunction to 
tell no man of him, and by the double warning that 
the “Son of Man” would have to meet a violent 
death, and that if any wished to follow him they also 
must be prepared for any sacrifice. This seems to have 
been the turning point in the developing consciousness 
of his mission and its consequences. Assured of the 
devotion and understanding of this small company 
of friends, he would go up to the capital at the Pass- 
over Festival and proclaim the spiritual Kingdom in 
which alone he saw any hope for his people. Rapidly 
Mark carries forward the story. Jesus passed again 
through Galilee, but now desiring secrecy, and thence 
into Judea, where again the multitudes came to him 
and were taught; he labored to make his discipl2s 
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realize that in following him greatness would be 
measured by service and sacrifice, not by the world’s 
criteria of authority and precedence; in Jerusalem he 
astonished the multitude by his daring in rebuking 
those who polluted the temple, which, he said, should 
be a “house of prayer;”’ he faced the questionings of his 
enemies, who sought to inveigle him into punishable 
statements; he offered his simplified version of the 
Commandments; he rebuked the hypocritical Phari- 
sees and predicted the downfall of the ceremonial 
system; he used graphic imagery to picture the usher- 
ing in of the new age he believed to be imminent; and 
after the indignities of arrest and violence and the 
mockery of a trial went to his death as a common 
criminal. 

This is, in barest outline, the narrative of Mark’s 
Gospel, and upon these foundations rest the later 
stories from which the popular conception of Jesus is 
so largely derived. The question of what this man 
taught we must postpone for consideration in another 
article, and when we meet it we shall not find ourselves 
limited to the meager records of this earliest Gospel. 

This cursory survey of what we can and do know 
about Jesus would seem to offer an answer to the 
incisive complaint of Emerson that “historical Chris- 
tianity clings with noxious exaggeration about the 
person of Jesus.” Distortion there has undoubtedly 
been, but can Christianity exaggerate the significance 
for the world, and especially for religion, of the person 
thus disclosed to us, whose call to a few Galilean 
peasants has throughout succeeding centuries awak- 
ened a response in innumerable hearts? 

“For the actual life of Jesus we must go to, and 
be content with, the Gospels.’”’ These words which 
I have used above must not be taken to mean that 
outside the Gospels we have no evidence that Jesus 
lived. The whole New Testament implies a historic 
person, even though the other “‘books” offer inter- 
pretations of his nature and mission at variance with 
what we saw to be the earliest picture of Jesus. But 
beyond the New Testament there is some information 
about Jesus in non-Christian writings. It is worth 
our while to know what this is, particularly as recent 
discoveries have an important bearing on certain of 
these references to Jesus. 

The evidence is meager, but not therefore unim- 
portant. Tacitus, writing about 115-117 A. D., refers 
to the “Christian” with obvious dislike, and says, 
“Christus, from whom they derive their name, was 
condemned to death in the reign of Tiberius by the 
Procurator Pontius Pilate.” (Annales XV, 44.) 
Suetonius, a contemporary of Tacitus, writes of the 
Emperor Claudius that “he banished from Rome the 
Jews who made a great tumult because of Chrestus.”’ 
(This confirms Acts 18:2.) This act of Claudius, 
probably as early as 49 A. D., was certainly not later 
than 52 A. D. So we have evidence outside the New 
Testament that a Christian community was founded 
in Rome within a very few years after the death of 
Jesus. Pliny, the younger, writing as Pro-Consul of 
Bithynia to the Emperor Trajan in 111 or 112 A. D., 
describes Christianity as a popular movement in his 
province. He only knows, however, that Christians 
“sing some sacred hymn in which they appeal to 
Christus as God.” 


In the Greek version of his works, until recently 
the only version known, Flavius Josephus (whose Latin 
name conceals a Jewish author, Yoseph ben Matta- 
thiah, writing soon after 70 A. D.), although appar- 
ently anxious to mention all political and social events 
in Judea from the time of Herod the First to the Fall 
of Jerusalem in A. D. 70, devotes very few words to his 
references to Jesus, fewer indeed than he devotes 
to John the Baptist. And there are scholars who be- 
lieve that Christian copyists inserted some of these 
few words. Josephus says: 


Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man 
(if it be lawful to call him a man). He was a doer of 
wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive the 
truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both many 
of the Jews and many of the Gentiles. (He was the 
Messiah) and when Pilate, at the suggestion of the 
principal men among us, had condemned him to the 
cross, those that loved him at the first ceased not so to 
do (for he appeared to them alive again the third day, 
as the divine Prophets had foretold these and ten 
thousand other wonderful things concerning him); 
and the race of Christians, so named from him, are not 
extinct even now.* (Antiquities XVIII, wii, 3.) 


_ Josephus elsewhere (Ant. XX, ix 1) refers to the trial 


and execution of James, “the brother of Jesus who 
was called the Messiah.”’ 

Very interesting light will probably be thrown 
on the whole question by an entirely fresh account of 
Jesus found in what is called the Slavonic version of 
Josephus. A pile of manuscripts, written in the 
ancient church language of the Slavs, has been found. 
The “Antiquities” and the “Jewish Wars” are found 
in this version, and in the latter manuscript there are 
long statements concerning Jesus. The Slavonic 
version has been known for some time to a few scholars, 
but it has not until lately received careful attention. 
Josephus himself tells us that his “Jewish Wars” was 
originally composed in Aramaic, so that it might be 
read in their own language by the Jews of the East 
in Parthia, Babylonia and Arabia. This original 
text has not been preserved, and we have hitherto 
known only the Greek version which Josephus issued 
later, and this may well have been different in some 
ways from the original. Since it is known that Slav 
monks were in Syria at an early date, study of the 
newly found version may show that in its turns of 
phrase and its details of fact it can be taken to repre- 
sent the Aramaic original. If this be the result of 
editing the Slavonic version we shall have assurance 
that its references to Jesus constitute important new 
evidence. 

Until a promised volume on the subject appears 
we shall not have in hand all the facts, but Dr. V. 
Burch has summarized the new references in an article 
in the Diocese of Liverpool Review. Josephus, we 
gather, tells us, according to the Slavonic version: 
(a) that he knows all about the trial of Jesus before 
Pilate; (b) that in the time of the Emperor Claudius 
many were “slaves” of the wonder-worker Jesus; 
(c) that these people preached that their Rabbi, who 
had died, was risen from the dead, and as well they 


*Words in parentheses may for very good reasons be regarded 
as additions by Christian copyists. 
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taught the New Law, which is in opposition to the old 
Jewish Law; (d) that these very early messengers of 
Jesus were teaching others who and what he was and 
is by the help of the primitive “documentary” mode 
which he had inspired and all his messengers had used. 

If scholars establish the authenticity of this Sla- 
vonic version as a copy of the earliest Josephus docu- 
ments, we may predict lengthy discussion of its 
reference to the “primitive documentary”’ resources of 
these “‘slaves’” of Jesus. Importance will also be at- 
tached to the statement that the contrast between the 
New Law and the old Jewish Law, which we have 
associated particularly with Paul’s letter to the Gala- 
tians, was not peculiar to Paul, but was part—and a 
very important part—of the content of early Christian 
teaching, at least in Jewish constituencies. 


Klausner, the Jewish writer on\Jesus of Nazareth, 
sums up the results of an examination of Latin and 
Greek sources, Jewish and pagan: 


If we possessed them alone, we should know nothing 
except that in Judea there had existed a Jew named 
Jesus who was called the Christ, the “‘Anointed;” that 
he performed miracles and taught the people; that he 
was killed by Pontius Pilate at the instigation of the 
Jews; that he had a brother named James, who was 
put to death by the High Priest Annas; that owing 
to Jesus there arose a special sect known as Christians; 
that a community belonging to this sect existed in 
Rome fifty years after the birth of Jesus, and that 
because of this community the Jews were expelled from 
Rome; and, finally, that from the time of Nero the sect 
greatly increased, regarded Jesus as virtually divine, 
and underwent severe persecution. 


Nature and Human Nature 


CXI. 


Hidden Treasures at the Farm 


Johannes 


HE number of little things which give us pleasure 
and deepen understanding mounts steadily, 
and at the farm we are especially conscious of 

them. 

Such things may be as tiny and apparently in- 
consequential as a raindrop. All literature is adorned 
with references to raindrops sparkling in the sun like 
diamonds. Many of us enjoy them repeatedly, only 
half-conscious of what they are. But this morning 
when I opened the kitchen door that leads to the 
terrace, the sun was just a little above the horizon. 
A gentle shower had fallen in the night and left a 
row of large drops hanging along the upper bar of 
the iron porch chair, and the sunbeams came through 
these drops at such an angle as to be refracted and re- 
flected to my eye as I stood in the door. Like a dia- 
mond, one drop, especially, gave me first red, then 
green or yellow, and then bluish rays. Let the position 
be changed ever so little, forward, back, right, left, 
up, down, and the glory would appear on the chair, or 
disappear. If one saw such a thing only once a year, 
how he would be watching for it. But it is common. 
Nature is doing it continually, in the sky, in the mist 
of a waterfall, in the raindrop on a porch chair, or the 
dew on cobweb and grass. 

Such things, to most of us, are trifling, but not 
to the poet or to the scientist. The poet sees God, or 
old Mother Nature, making the world beautiful for 
us. The scientist looks into the matter, observes 
natural prisms which break up the light into rainbow 
colors, by and by takes a three-sided bar of glass and 
experiments with it, uses his glass bar to make a spec- 
troscope, lists the spectra, as he calls them, of all the 
chemical substances that he knows, examines the 
stars to see what they are made of, finds rays beyond 
the seven which give us color in the rainbow, and dis- 
covers that the invisible rays next to the violet rays 
will heal some of our diseases. The line between the 
significant and the insignificant soon becomes blurred. 
Nothing that happens, he comes to feel, is without 
significance. Little things may be epoch-making. 

No such significance, that I can see, attaches to 


the courting antics of the hummingbird or to the fact 
that on the second day of July, 1937, while I was 
coming from the wagon house, which is our garage, I 
beheld the spectacle. But to me and to the Madame, 
who came on call, it was a great exhibition. The tiny 
creature was swinging back and forth through the air 
like a pendulum, in an arc of twenty or thirty feet, just 
above a clump of delphinium, with such speed that he 
hummed explosively as he turned. We were at one 
end of the are and higher than the garden, and so 
caught the wonderful sheen of green and ruby as he 
turned in the light of the western sun. Now and then 
he would rest above the raspberry bushes, or dart over 
to the triangle in the gravel road to sip a flower, and 
then all at once he would be at it again with such 
speed that the eye could hardly follow him. The 
Madame said that often there seemed to be an extra 
hop, skip and jump at the end of the swing, but I 
could not follow it. 

To me, the exhibition was a re-emphasis of a 
truth that often I have tried to state, that by far the 
larger part of what is going on before our eyes we 
never see. For a lifetime I have known the ruby- 
throated hummingbird. For twenty years or more, 
I have known that he was worth watching. Every 
year he has come back from the South, appeared in 
the garden, hovered over the flowers, and darted 
away like a flash. When I learned that he often sat 
still, and could be seen, if one noticed, a tiny dot 
against the sky, now and then emitting a flash of 
flame, it was an advance in knowledge and a deepening 
of pleasure. When a country-bred girl who kept her 
eyes open, pointed out his nest in a maple arching a 
road over which I travel continually, I felt that I had 
opened another chapter. And now I have seen the 
mysterious courtship. A hundred times doubtless I 
have missed it by a minute. But I came back from 
Cobleskill at just the moment, delayed just long enough 
at the crossing of the Cobleskill in Warnerville to show 
the Madame some wild flowers, so that I was not in 
the house, reading a book, when Mother Nature lifted. 
the curtain for us on this beautiful spectacle. 
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We hope that the lady hummingbird was watch- 
ing. Such skill and prowess, such beauty and daring, 
should not have been wasted on mere humans. She 
could appreciate that extra hop, skip and jump better 
than we. But thus the breeding activities of the world 
go on. Thus God creates and sustains the universe. 
Thus unfolds itself before us continually a panorama 
of beauty and interest. 

Often have we written about the song sparrows, 
with us nearly everywhere that we travel about the 
countryside, singing in February in the Boston Fen- 
way, always turning up in Rock Creek Park, Washing- 
ton, always about the kitchen door at the farm. Of 
all the many kinds of sparrows, this is probably most 
beloved of men, because it gives us music when most 
other bird sounds are stilled. And it lives with us, a 
member of the family, and does not have to be sought 
on mountain top or in distant forest, or on some in- 
accessible island of the river. It is not one of the 
“Birds of the Wilderness” that George M. Sutton of 
Cornell put into his delightful book. So we thought 
that the song sparrow had few surprises for us. Yet, 
almost under my nose, a pair of song sparrows at the 
farm built a nest in a hole in the bank just eighteen 
feet from the large old kitchen rocking chair in which I 
sit most often to read. While we know that many 
sparrows nest in holes or on the ground, we have seen 
the song sparrow building generally in bushes. When 
we discovered the nest, we felt sure that we had a 
savannah, or grasshopper, or other less common 
sparrow. But it was our beloved song sparrow putting 
on a most deceptive exhibition. 

Even I, not a good observer, could not fail to 
notice a bird falling at my feet like a plummet as I 
watered a wild orchid that the Madame had planted 
on the roadside by the ditch which keeps snow water 
from our cellar. Each time it scurried off under the 
grass of the ditch like a swamp sparrow, or one of the 
tiny grasshopper sparrows. So I kept my eyes wide 
open, and the next time I saw it come like a flash from 
a hole. Stepping across the ditch I looked down into 
a cozy grass-lined nest, rather deep, and containing 
three bluish eggs mottled with brown spots. When the 
mother bird stole back to the nest through the long 
grass after pretending to be headed elsewhere, the 
Madame was watching from my old chair. Instead of 
the tell-tale yellow spots of the savannah sparrow, there 
were the unmistakable spot in the middle of the breast 
and the stripes of the song sparrow. If I had not per- 
formed an act of supererogation in watering between 
showers, I never should have seen the nest. And if I 
had jumped to conclusions, I should have listed a new 
bird for the farm. The nest in the bank, so near my 
favorite kitchen window, the coming and going of the 
mother bird, the watching waiting of “papa” and the 
continuous melody he poured forth from a branch of 
the hazel just above his sitting spouse, gave us pleasure 
which people who are not in touch with nature might 
find it hard to understand or appreciate. It was 
another illustration to us both of what we are getting 
and of what probably we are continually missing at 
the Little Hill Farm. 

Not all of the little things that we observe give us 
pleasure. On one of our trips up from Boston we 
noticed that the phoebe had built her nest on the 


capital of a column of the front porch where she was 
protected by the porch roof. As in other seasons, 
so now we abandoned this porch to the birds, for a 
robin was nesting in the woodbine and a catbird in the 
syringa, and they registered deep distress when we 
stepped out. But as we came back from the ex-Hub 
of the Universe a week or so later, we found the nest 
on the porch floor, bits of egg-shell and two wing 
feathers in the debris, and the tale of tragedy written 
for all who would read. What did it? Something 
that could kill the mother bird as well as destroy 
the nest. No wren, no jay, no crow, no hawk, vil- 
lainous though they are at times, no black snake, no 
red squirrel, equally villainous, no skunk, but prob- 
ably the neighbor’s cat, sweet pussy, whose sharp 
claws can carry her almost anywhere, and who is the 
most deadly of all the enemies of birds. We both love 
cats, save tidbits for cats of relatives, admire the old 
mother cat at Cobleskill, so old she has lost her teeth 
but who still kills large fierce rats, yet if we could have 
killed the cat, if cat it were, that killed the phoebe, 
we should have counted ourselves agents of Divine 
Justice and benefactors of mankind. 

Driving up “our Hollow” from the state road, 
often we have noticed pink flowers in a meadow bor- 
dering the road, and we did not know what they were. 
It was too wet usually to investigate, or we could not 
stop, but we kept the flowers in mind. By July 
always they were gone. 

This year we went to the flower show of the 
Garden Club of Richmondville, and the Madame 
spied our pink flowers in an exhibit of wild flowers. 
No one knew the name. Some one gave her a stalk 
to bring home, and soon she ran it down in “Wild 
Flowers of New York.” We drove to the meadow 
for a specimen to make sure that it was the same. 
The Madame identified it as Lychnis floscuculi, 
cuckoo flower, ragged robin, one of the pink family. 
It is one to two feet high, has pointed leaves and is 
said to grow from New Brunswick to New Jersey in 
moist meadows. It isa native of Europe, but has been 
domesticated in many places. To the farmer it is 
“one of the weeds that have come in.”’ To the gar- 
dener, it is one of the ragged robins to be cultivated for 
its beauty, and already it has found a place on Amer- 
ican estates. 

That part of the road where we see it now is 
more interesting to us as we drive along. There is 
something special about that meadow, as there is 
about the farmyard where one season we frequently 
saw a pure white sparrow, or about the hill where the 
mourning dove flew up, or about the road between 
Joseph’s View and the farmhouse where the red fox 
gracefully bounded across in front of the car, or about 
the pasture where now and then we see the deer. To 
the pink flower, now we can give a name. It is like 
knowing that the bootblack at the Lenox Hotel is 
named Peter, and that he lives in Saugus. A bowing 
acquaintance has ripened into friendship. The sig- 
nificance of little friendships no man yet has weighed. 

Galileo (1564) once was in a cathedral watching 
a lamp swinging from a long chain. Generations 
of people had seen the lamp and noticed it swing. It 
was a small matter to which one need not give a second 
thought. But Galileo noticed that the swing, whether 
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long or short, took the same length of time, and so he 
discovered the law of the pendulum. 

In a street in Holland, some boys were playing 
outside the shop of a lens grinder. One took a defec- 
tive lens, held it to his eye and looked up at the top 
of the cathedral tower. His cry of excitement brought 
his father out- to investigate, and he too looked, and 
saw the high point brought down to him. So began 
the telescope. 

Sir Isaac Newton saw an apple fall to the ground 
as he lay beneath the tree. He did not discover gravity, 
if such a thing there be. Long before Newton men 
knew that the pull of the earth keeps us from flying 
off, but as small a thing as a falling apple set Newton 
to thinking, and he discovered that every star and sun 
and planet in the universe pulls on every other body 
in the same way. In the laboratories of today there 
are no little things. If a test tube that ought to con- 
tain an amber fluid shows a bluish tinge, it means 


something. That meaning may be,of bane or it may 
be of blessing, but it pays to know. 

Nothing may seem to be much less significant than 
a tiny crack in a wall above a bed in which a Filipino 
may be dying of plague, but the crack may have given 
entrance to the flea which had left a dead rat, and it 
may explain the whole thing. 

There are men in this world who are wise enough 
to walk along in the realm of mind and in the realm of 
morals and observe things as tiny as the raindrop 
breaking into its colors the beam of the morning sun, 
as interesting as the courting swing of the humming- 
bird, as tragic as the invasion of the phoebe’s nest. 
Sometimes perhaps we shall be wise enough and good 
enough to pay attention to what they say and to note . 
with care trifling things in our own lives. For nothing 
is more true in the length and breadth of this vast 
universe, than that none of them is without impor- 
tance and that some of them may decide destiny. 


An Old Book with Modern Ideas 


Harold H. Niles 


HE late Vice President Thomas R. Marshall, in 
his book of recollections, which he described as 
“A Hoosier Salad,” told of a client who was 
an inventor. Constantly creating some new tool or 
machine, this man would have Mr. Marshall send to 
the Patent Office for a patent. Back would come the 
report that the article was not patentable because of 
prior patents having been issued upon it. One day, 
when the usual notice was received, and this one 
stating that fourteen patents had already been grant- 
ed covering his latest invention, the man said, “Tom, 
don’t it beat the dickens how many things I discover 
that some other fellow has discovered before me?”’ 
Convinced for some time that the Universalist 
Church would do well to publish a Universalist 
Manual to be presented to the youth of the church 
and to the recruits to the Universalist faith, I had 
feelings similar to those of Mr. Marshall’s client when 
one of my parishioners brought to my attention a 
“Universalist Manual” by Menzies Rayner, which 
was published two years short of a hundred years ago, 
and prepared with the same purpose in mind that I 
have held. Mr. Rayner stated the reason for pub- 
lishing his book thus: “In the hope of contributing to 
the promotion of the spirit and practice of true piety, 
Christian obedience, and the due and orderly worship 
and adoration of the One Living and True God.” 

_Not only does this old book reveal that the no- 
tion of a manual is not something new, but also that 
several of the progressive (?) and modern (?) ideas of 
today had become commonplace conceptions among 
Universalists of a hundred years ago. Browsing in 
this ancient manual has been a delightful experience. 

Anticipating the objections which would doubt- 
less arise concerning some of the suggestions contained 
in his book, Mr. Rayner wrote in the interesting 
Preface: “Innovations in things sacred have been 
generally considered as of dangerous tendency. Yet 
we know not that innovations are more dangerous, or 
more to be deprecated, than old and long-established 
errors.’ How up to date that sounds in these times 


when we are being challenged constantly to face the 
facts! 

There still are sections of our country where a 
sensation would be created if a minister should declare 
that God will not change the laws of the universe in 
order to grant the desires of men, and his statement 
would be so at variance with the common opinion that 
newspaper editors would rate it as first-page news. 
Yet, one hundred years ago, Mr. Rayner wrote in the 
preface of his Manual this clear-cut declaration: 

“To imagine that human worship, or the pro- 
foundest adoration of any or of all created intelli- 
gences, can add anything to the essential glory or 
felicity of the Creator—who is ‘blessed for evermore,’ 
would be an ignorant and vain presumption. Equally 
fallacious is the supposition that prayers and inter- 
cessions, or religious devotions of any sort, can prevail 
to effect a change in the mind or purposes of Him, ‘who 
worketh all things after the counsel of His own will,’ 
and ‘with whom there is no variableness neither 
shadow of turning.’ The object of religious worship, 
therefore, is not to endeavor to placate the supposed 
wrath of the Supreme Being, or to induce Him to be 
more favorably disposed toward His erring creatures. 
. . . . Public worship is enjoined upon us for our own 
advantage; and should therefore be esteemed as a 
privilege, as well as a duty.” 

The opinion of the Dean of the Yale Divinity 
School that “no souls are saved after the first twenty 
minutes of preaching’ has been quoted frequently. 
A century ago this Universalist Manual advised, ‘In 
no case should the services be burdensome and tedious; 
so as to induce weariness, or render the worshiper 
impatient and uneasy.” 

During the period of the depression some of our 
churches which might have been obliged to close be- 
cause of a lack of funds with which to employ the 
services of a minister, have been enabled to remain 
open by utilizing a service of worship prepared by the 
Rev. Barlow G. Carpenter, D. D., of Illinois. Evi- 
dently this is a modern version of an old custom. Mr. 
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Rayner stated that one of the reasons for publishing 
his book was the desire to help some brother ‘‘chosen 
or requested to lead in the religious services,” to con- 
duct the worship ‘‘without embarrassment.” He 
wrote: ‘It has been an especial aim in this work, to 
prepare and present some plain and easy directions, 
and suitable helps for the performance of public and 
social worship by those of our brethren in the faith of 
God’s universal and ceaseless love, who may not enjoy 
the privileges, nor have access to the services of the 
‘Ministry of Reconciliation.’ Such will then have 
the opportunity, on each returning Sabbath, of meet- 
ing together, however few in number, and of uniting 
in acts of adoration, praise and prayer to the one great 
and common Parent, the Father of the spirits of all 
flesh, and ‘the God of all grace and consolation.’ ” 

Concerning prayer Mr. Rayner said: “The duty 
of prayer, when properly understood, will be found to 
coincide with the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity—that is, a conscious dependence on God; a 
confidence in His goodness; and charity and good will 
toward our fellow men.” 

How vigorously and unerringly those defenders 
of the faith shot their arrows into the old Orthodoxy! 
How alert they were! No matter what the subject of 
discussion might be, sooner or later they would find a 
target for their shafts. The author of this Manual 
had a quiver full of arrows, as these sentences from his 
essay on prayer reveal—‘“The orthodox clergy there- 
fore (as they choose to be distinguished) and others, 
ought, in all reason and conscience, to alter, either 
their prayers or their principles; either to adopt a senti- 
ment which will allow them to have some faith and 
hore that God will ultimately manifest His favor 
and goodness unto all men, or else cease to ask Him to 
do it. The minister who preaches doctrines which he 
does not believe, is justly pronounced dishonest and 
hypocritical. But is it not equally inconsistent, and 
indeed far more reprehensible, for a person to address 
to God in prayer, sentiments in which he has no con- 
fidence, which he disbelieves and utterly disclaims? 
It appears to me this is a serious matter, and ought to 
be seriously considered. There should be a uniformity 
of sentiment expressed in preaching and in prayer: for 
to pray in the language, and according to the prin- 
ciple, of universal grace and salvation, and in preaching 
to labor to support the doctrine of partial grace, and 
of endless punishment, is like ‘a fountain which sends 
forth at the same place, both sweet waters and bitter;’ 
and too nearly verifies that other declaration of the 
apostle James—‘out of the same mouth proceedeth 
blessing and cursing.’ Well might he add, ‘My breth- 
ren, these things ought not to be so.’ The above re- 
marks go to show, and if I mistake not, do make it 
appear irrefutably, that if we are divinely directed, 
which none will deny, to pray for the salvation and 
happiness of all men, then the doctrine which incul- 
cates that sentiment must ultimately prove true; 
otherwise we are required to pray for that which God 
never intended to accomplish.” 

Because of the increasing acceptance of the view 
of the Lord’s Supper as an act of remembrance, it is 
interesting to observe how the Universalists of one 
hundred years ago regarded the communion service. 
Mr. Rayner introduced the section dealing with the 


communion with some “remarks concerning the 
Lord’s Supper, with a Form for its Administration.” 

When one recalls that only seven years before the 
publication of this book, Ralph Waldo Emerson had 
startled his congregation in Boston by declaring that 
he was not interested in observing the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper, he is struck by the liberal opinions 
which, according to Mr. Rayner, were commonly held 
by several Universalists. Mr. Rayner had come into 
the Universalist denomination from the Episcopal 
and had accepted these advanced ideas. Mr. Emer- 
son’s declaration was made in September, 1832, after 
having spent part of the summer in the White Moun- 
tains thinking the subject through. July 15 was his 
day of decision. In his journal of that date he wrote, 
“T think Jesus did not mean to institute a perpetual 
celebration, but that a commemoration of him would 
be useful.’”’ On September 9, Emerson preached his 
memorable sermon on the Lord’s Supper. His resig- 
nation followed. In that sermon he said: ‘“To eat 
bread is one thing. To love the principles of Christ, 
and resolve to obey them is another. . . . It is my 
desire, in the office of a Christian minister, to do 
nothing which I cannot do with my whole heart. 
Having said this, I have said all... . That is the 
end of my opposition, that I am not interested in it.” 
The proprietors accepted his resignation. A storm 
shook the Unitarian Church. On Christmas Day, 
Emerson sailed for Italy. 

Seven years later this Universalist Manual was 
published. It said: “There are some varieties of 
opinion in the denomination of Universalists, in rela- 
tion to this Christian institution called the Lord’s 
Supper. Some consider the observance, and the due 
celebration of it, to be equally binding upon Chris- 
tians in all ages of the Christian church; whilst others 
think its obligation was only temporary. . . . There 
are many of our ministering brethren and others who, 
although they do not consider the celebration of the 
communion strictly obligatory on Christians at present, 
are yet in favor of its regular observance; believing it 
expedient, and calculated to be useful, as a means of 
edification. . . . In the writer’s view of the subject, 
these reasons for the continued use of this symbolic 
and commemorative ordinance, are satisfactory. .. . 
It is on the same ground, namely, of expediency and 
utility, that I would choose to place the present and 
continued observance of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. It emblematically sets forth the infinite 
compassion and benevolence of our Maker, and the 
dying love of our Redeemer. And although these 
should not be remembered merely once a month, or as 
often as the communion is administered, but should be 
habitually and constantly reflected upon; yet it may 
be expedient and very useful to have certain seasons 
appointed and set apart for the more solemn and de- 
vout contemplation of the riches of divine grace and 
mercy, and the wonders of redeeming love, as they are 
impressively represented, in what is appropriately 
denominated the Lord’s Supper, or the Last Supper. 
If its tendency is, as it is believed to be, to increase 
reverence, gratitude, and pious devotion toward God, 
and unity, Christian sympathy, and brotherly love 
and kindness among the members, it must be ad- 
visable to perpetuate its observance. When these 
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good effects are not produced, or promoted, or should 
they cease to result from it, the continued celebration 
of the ordinance would not be desirable.” 

A tremendous change in theological thinking must 
have taken place in the seven intervening years. It 
may be, however, that Universalists were not so much 
concerned about forms and ceremonies as were the Uni- 
tarians. Mr. Rayner took the same position that Mr. 
Emerson did. Inhis journal of July 15, Emerson wrote: 
“Far be it from any of my friends—God forbid it to be 
in my heart—to interrupt any occasion thus blessed of 
God’s influences upon the human mind. I will not, 
because we may not all think alike of the means, fight 
so strenuously against the means, as to miss of the end 
which we all value alike. I think Jesus did not mean 
to institute a perpetual celebration, but that a com- 
memoration of him would be useful.’”’ When he 
preached his sermon, stating his views, in September, 
he ended his career as a minister. Seven years later, 
Mr. Rayner published as a guide for all Universalists 
a manual which contained the same opinions of the 
Lord’s Supper as Mr. Emerson held. Mr. Rayner did 
not lose his position. Dr. John G. Adams, in his 
Memoir of Thomas Whittemore, said of Mr. Rayner: 
“He had stood well with his brethren of the former 
church, and made good and effective proof of his 
ministry in the new church relations.” 

Other sections of the manual are of interest. 
There is an enlightening chapter on the Sunday 
schools, containing “Instruction and Advice for a 
Sunday school” and some prayers to be employed. 
There are prayers to be used on the 4th of July, in one 
of which is this petition: “We thank Thee for our 


civil and religious enjoyments, for the excellent con- 
stitution, and form of civil government, under which, 
as a nation, and as individuals, we have experienced 
so great a share of prosperity and peace. May these 
blessings and privileges never be wrested from us by 
violence or treachery—lost by negligence, or dissi- 
pated and destroyed by corruption, among rulers or 
subjects; or by the overflowings of ungodliness: but 
may we be indeed and in truth, a people whose God is 
the Lord, and a nation more and more exalted by 
righteousness. So that the blessings of rational liberty 
may be transmitted, in still increasing degrees of 
perfection, down to our latest posterity.”” There are 
“a convenient number and variety of appropriate 
hymns.” There are marriage, funeral, baptismal, 
christening, and other services. There are prayers 
for all occasions, including one for Christian Unity, 
which would be very suitable in this year when the 
representatives of so many churches are to meet in 
the interest of a closer fellowship among the churches. 
A few remarks introducing some “Short Prayers on 
Entering a Church,” contain this bit of counsel: ‘“The 
place of public religious devotion should always be 
entered with reverence, humility, and devout grati- 
tude: because worship is, of all things, most solemn 
and sacred, and, to the pious heart, most interesting 
also, and most elevating and joyful.” 

So should an old book such as this Manual be 
regarded. It should be read with humility and devout 
gratitude. It is the contribution of a liberal, who, 
although writing without the advantages which the 
intervening century has given to us, expressed what 
we today delight in calling “modern ideas.” 


Child Pyschology and Religious Education — II 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


The Field of Social Behavior 


Stages of Social Development 


HERE is a fair amount of agreement among 
psychologists as to the stages of social develop- 
ment and their accompanying manifestations. 

A child in the first half year of life will react to various 
known things, but put into a play-pen with another 
child his interest will be scant. After the sixth month 
he will begin to pay attention to the child. To us it 
might not seem a “social contact,’ for snatching a 
toy, or slapping and pulling, is as much a social contact 
at this level as is contented cooing. In general the 
child will pay attention to only one other child at a 
time; small children do not play in large groups. 

There are a number of reactions which are sig- 

nificantly outstanding through the pre-school years. 
Only a few children play together at a time. For the 
most part they play together by each going his separate 
way with occasional remarks in the direction of the 
other child, or an exchange of toys which may be 
peaceful or belligerent. Between two and three years 
of age most children pass through what is known as a 
“negative phase” which in their newly developing idea 
of independence is characterized by a disinclination 
to do anything which is suggested to them. We must 
be prepared to meet this stage, remember that the 


harm comes, not from its existence, but from its con- 
tinuance beyond the normal course of events. 

Even when we get into the grades we find that 
below the fifth grade there are more apt to be “group” 
leaders than “class” leaders. The class is not welded 
together as a constant unit, but leaders arise, today 
this one, tomorrow another, who lead small (and 
changing) groups within the class. There is not space 
to go into the social developments of adolescence, 
although they too are of much importance for re- 
ligious education. 

It would seem that the implications inherent in 
some of these facts of social development were too 
obvious to need mention, yet we are woefully lax in 
regard to them in much of our procedure. Knowing 
that small children are best situated in small groups, 
we still have a kindergarten for most of the children 
under six, pointing with pride to our “nice big circle 
of children.”” Knowing that they work best as in- 
dividuals or in very small groups, we still attempt a 
rather long worship service, a “story’’ which lasts far 
beyond their span of attention, followed by “‘hand- 
work”’ planned for the group, and sometimes even at- 
tempt to make it a piece of “co-operative group ac- 
tivity.” (Which is not to say that spontaneous co- 
operative activity, on those few occasions when it 
does arise, should not be allowed to go on to fruition 
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if it will.) A visit to a nursery school would show the 
church school worker how simple it is to get up such a 
situation in the church school. We can tell our 
stories (after being sure that they are not beyond the 
child’s level of learning and attention) and then let 
them find their own expression for the story. We can 
keep our groups small, even though it means that the 
teacher has to tell the same story several times in order 
to reach the whole group. We can save our large and 
intricate works of co-operation until the children have 
matured to the level where such work can be done 
effectively. 

The best situation for the child is in a small group, 
working individually in his own way on the common 
problems of the class. Instead of learning to be adapt- 
able ourselves when we have the training (and some- 
times the patience) that is necessary, we have forced 
the child to adapt himself to the situation which was 
easiest for us; and sometimes it has been with untold 
harm to the child. 


Emotional Adjustment 

John Morgan in his book “Child Psychology” 
says, “If a child is taught only discipline he is helpless 
in a real situation in life,’ and the remark seems to 
me to be of the utmost significance. A child who has 
learned only unquestioning obedience does it at the ex- 
pense of maturing social behavior, he does it at the 
expense of developing ability in making adjustments. 
What we must teach them is to look at the real situa- 
tions in life and see what the possible adjustments to 
those situations are. 

Particularly is this true in the field of emotional 
development. The child who is brought up by an 
over protective mother who anticipates his every 
need and watches over his every action is bound to 
have trouble in his adjustments to the realities of life 
outside the home. The child with perfect physical 
care whose questions remain unanswered, whose par- 
ents are busy with their social and business interests 
and cannot (or rather will not) take time to read with 
him and play with him, may become the child who has 
to be taken to a habit clinic for aid in adjusting to life. 
The child who is brought up sanely, with consistent 
discipline, with questions answered, provided with 
play materials with which constructive activity is 
possible, who is praised judiciously and helped to see 
his errors, is less apt to have an ungovernable temper, 
fears that are overpowering, and jealousies which 
make him unwilling to accept his place in society. 

The church school can help by keeping the church 
situation one in which the fewest possible emotional 
conflicts arise. It can help by giving the child as he 
grows older a sane and whole view of life. It can help 
by having classes for parents where they can learn 
how to deal with the problems that are confronting 
them. All too often the clinical psychologist when 
studying the case of a so-called “problem child”’ finds 
that instead he is dealing with a “problem parent,” a 
“problem home,” or a “problem school.” If the 
church can help to keep some of these situations from 
arising it will have gone far in justifying its existence. 


The Development of Reasoning in the Child 
The whole problem of the development of child 
reasoning is too vast to consider in detail, but perhaps 


a glimpse into a few instances of his reasoning will 
show us something of how the child-mind works. One 
common error of adults is to think that the child 
reasons as does the adult, but that his lack of experi- 
ence makes his conclusions differ from those of the 
adult. This, however, is not true, for in addition to 
this lack of experience there are other ways in which 
the reasoning of the child differs. 

There are two characteristics which Dr. Jean 
Piaget of the. “Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute’’ in 
Geneva claims make the differences in child logic. 
The first is7uaxtaposition, the absence of relation between 
details, where implication and reciprocal relations are 
ignored, and logical reasoning as we know it does not 
exist. The second is syncretism, which is the act of 
seeing all of the details as a vague but all inclusive 
schema, bound together because they appear to be 
together and justified by ingenuous devices. Also, in 
contrast to the inductive and deductive logic of the 
adult, the child is apt to think in terms of what Stern 
called transductive logic, in which the child reasons 
from the particular to the particular. 

Dr. Piaget has made a rather complete study of 
various categories and types of child-thought, and in a 
study in Switzerland where he asked children many 
questions about their conception of the world, as well 
as of simpler things such as learning therules of games, 
or reasoning as to the right and wrong of things, or 
understanding family relationships, he found that in all 
of these cases the child goes through various levels 
before he reaches the adult type of thought. For in- 
stance, in the evolution of the concept of consciousness 
(which would be difficult for most of us to explain) 
there are four stages: 1, the child believes that every- 
thing is conscious (animism in a sense); 2, the child 
believes that everything which moves is conscious; 
3, he advances to the stage where he realizes that some 
things move which are not conscious, so he says 
everything which moves of its own accord is con- 
scious (curiously the sun and moon are believed to be 
conscious for the longest period of time); and finally 
he comes to the position occupied by adults. All 
children may not pass through each level, yet the de- 
velopment of logic and concepts will go much the same 
way with each child. 

Since we know that in regard to these various 
things children’s reasoning does go through various 
simpler stages before they arrive at our logical level, 
what should we do in regard to the problems of re- 
ligious education? 

The implications seem fairly obvious; perhaps 
they could be best summarized by making these three 
definite statements: 

1. We must be willing to understand immaturity. 
It is impossible for the child to understand our adult 
ideas and concepts, particularly our theological ones. 
Weare likely not only to confuse the child by insisting 
on his learning them, but also to frighten him through 
the meanings he adds to the small fragments which he 
can understand. Were it only a temporary harm and 
confusion there would be less occasion for worry, but _ 
it is all too likely to result in permanent injury. 

2. We must be willing to explain things in terms 
that the child can understand. A child cannot under- 
stand the theological implications of death and im- 
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mortality. If he is faced with the problems we must 
try to explain them in view of what he does know. 
To describe a heaven ‘‘above”’ is to open the way for 
confusion and fear, in it there are no elements within 
his knowledge. As Dr. David M. Trout of Hillsdale 
College suggests, one way is to explain it in terms of 
“sleep,” death is not just sleep as we know it, but a 
deeper sleep in which the person is resting as we rest 
when we do sleep. This is not the only possible ex- 
planation (and unfortunately it is not the only prob- 
lem), but it is an example of the way in which attempts 
can be made to fit explanation and truth (which need 
not be denied later, though additions will be made to 
jt as the child is able to understand them) to the 
psychological level of the child. 

38. We must remember that not until adolescence 
can we expect mature reasoning which is complex, 
recognizes the past, and rearranges known data into 
new and different patterns. Not until then is theo- 
logical discussion and understanding possible. 


The Use of Some of the Child’s Known Abilities 


There is not space within the compass of a dis- 
cussion of this type to go into the remaining fields of 
Child Psychology (and we have only skimmed the 
surface of an infinitely small proportion of the whole 
subject), but it might be worth while to consider 
briefly a few of the incidental facts which have come 
to us from Child Psychology which are of specific 
value to us in planning our teaching program. 


The Use of Language 

In learning to read a child must first know the 
meaning of the word before he can be expected to 
understand that the written symbol contains that 
meaning; a child cannot learn to read swing who does 
not know what a swing is. How often in religious 
education do we fail to remember this! If a personal 
example may be given, I will cite this instance of one 
of my own childhood misconceptions (and think of the 
many stories there are of misunderstandings by chil- 
dren of words in Bible stories and hymns). Until I was 
ten I recited every Sunday in the closing service at All 
Souls Church in Brooklyn the “Five Principles of 
Universalism” which I had learned in the kinder- 
garten. Until I moved to another town and found 
them saying the same thing, I had always thought 
that the phrase “the final harmony of all souls with 
God,” meant that finally all members of All Souls 
Church (and no others!) would be saved. If we would 
be sure that all words are understood, how much 
more value there would be in the things we try to 
teach. 


Use of Pictures 

Only in recent years has much work been done 
in regard to the type of pictures that children prefer. 
The general agreement seems to be that pre-school 
children prefer bold outlines, with not too much detail, 
in the brighter values of the primary colors. We 
might take this into consideration in selecting pictures 
for their use. Work is still progressing in this field, 
and it is well worth watching. ad 4 

Another thing we must remember is to be sure 
that the pictures we choose have the meaning for the 
child that they have for us, and that the}vividness of 


the picture’s own story-telling power does not detract 
from the story that we are telling. In some experi- 
mental work which I was doing with a group of sub- 
normal children last winter I was astounded to have 
two different groups insist that I had told them in a 
story the week before that “the boys took grass home 
to Mother and she churned it into butter.” I re- 
explained, and then requestioned. They still insisted 
that butter was made from grass. Returning home I 
went over the pictures that had accompanied the 
story, and could see how it had happened. The picture 
of the boys gathering grass had dramatic action; so 
did the one of Mother churning; in between the cow 
was placidly chewing the grass, and in another picture 
with the same placidity standing to be milked. The 
effective pictures had remained to the exclusion of 
the intervening ones which gave the explanation, and 
the children’s ideas were both vague and incorrect as 
a result. Are we sure when we choose our pictures 
that they aid our intentions, or do they sometimes 
subserve another purpose? 


The Use of Symbols 


One other point in the field of logic should be con- 
sidered, and that is the question of symbolism. When 
children select a schematic representation of any- 
thing, or when they evolve their own schematic rep- 
resentation, they do it by a process of putting down 
or choosing the thing which represents that object in 
their eyes. Their schematicism is due to a lack of 
complete understanding, to a faculty of seeing only a 
part of the details. When adults do this same sort of 
thing they make their schematic representations 
through a process of synthesis, in which various known 
items are reduced to a single item which stands for the 
group. Synthesis of this type is not possible to the 
child mind; and yet we frequently take adult symbols, 
and wonder why the children do not react to them as 
we thought they would. 


Conclusion 


These, then, are only a few of the ideas which we 
can take from the vast field of Child Psychology and 
consider with a view to their possible use in the field 
of Religious Education. If we will take the ideas, 
examine them with care and select the portions which 
apply to our case, we shall find that we can profit toa 
large extent from contact with this highly important 
field. 


* * * 
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Modern Religious Liberalism, Its Negative and 


Positive Aspects : 
George H. Wood 


R. AVERAGE RELIGIOUS LIBERAL, when 
he arose from sleep this morning, dressed, and 
combed his hair, went without reading his 

Bible. To many people such a trait would seem nega- 
tive, due to the fact that many positive truths of re- 
ligion are to be gained from Bible reading. Mr. Re- 
ligious Liberal is apt to believe just so, but he does not 
admit that the truth in its most modern aspect is to 
be found on the pages of the Bible, except perhaps as 
regards some of the greater moral problems of the 
ages. His day therefore starts off in a rather negative 
manner, for he does no Bible reading. We read that 
the Bible is still the best seller among the book publi- 
cations of the world, but in the homes of religious 
liberals it surely is not the most read book. 

Glancing at the pages of his morning newspaper, 
our friend Mr. Religious Liberal is called upon, to- 
gether with all other liberal and conservative news- 
paper scanners, to interpret in his own fashion the 
news of the day. Very possibly our friend is a realist. 
Together with Neitzsche he is able to “‘bear all naked 
truths, and envisage circumstances.”” His eyes are 
not closed, nor are the pages of his literature closed, to 
the facts of circumstance. The murder of last night, 
the suicide column recording those deaths at the rate 
of two every hour in America, the motor fatality list, 
all claim his attention. But we may hope that his re- 
sponse to these naked truths is a positive advance 
against their evils, and not a horrified, weak, and futile 
recoil. He may look upon liquor advertisements with 
either taste or distaste, or may be noncommittal on 
the liquor problem. Are there many Anti-Saloon 
Leaguers among the religious liberals of Ohio today? 

How strongly our friend Mr. Average Religious 
Liberal feels about the editorials of his newspaper 
may depend upon his newspaper’s political affiliation, 
together with his own. If the newspaper is other than 
that of his own party, he will be apt to look upon it 
with a prejudiced eye. 

We employ the critical analytical method far 
more than we realize as we enter upon the minute and 
detailed procedures of our day, and the morning news- 
paper starts us off. At least we are doing ourselves 
and our society a service as we refuse to take in the 
news without considering first its possible digesti- 
bility. The sweet and the sour, the acid and the cloy, 
are nevertheless all tasted by the average liberal 
reader. We do line up into our camps of news dietetics, 
but we, as liberals, have at least first tried the taste 
of all with which we may possibly be served. We are 
as equally willing to eat the cold crumb off the poor’s 
plate as we are to taste of the spicy food from the 
silver platter. How far we use religion, and how far 
we use liberalism or conservatism in making up our 
religious liberal decisions in matters of modern life, 


*The occasional sermon delivered at the Ohio Universalist 
Convention, Wednesday evening, June 23. 


cannot, of course, be definitely stated. Nevertheless, 
is it not true to say that, in nine cases out of ten, Mr. 
Average Religious Liberal does not swallow what is 
set before him according to rules of any one school of 
dietetic thought? He himself and none other chews 
the food which he eats. 

To consider a specific incident in applied religious 
liberalism and its negative and positive aspects to- 
day, let us look back several months at the Texas 
school disaster. 

There was news for you, and it was anyone’s guess 
at first even regarding the cause of the explosion. 
After the news had passed over into a stage for philo- 
sophical consideration, my attention was caught by a 
phrase in a daily editorial column: ‘‘Well, that disaster 
will give them preacher fellers something to explain.” 
And to be sure there was a certain amount of religious 
speculation engaged in by the “preacher fellers’” and 
laymen alike. “It was God’s will,” said some. “Sin, 
sickness, disease, and death are but fictions of mortal 
mind,” said others. Fortunately there was but little 
reference, as there would have been a good deal of 
reference before the twentieth century, as to whether 
the children were in a state of grace so as to be 
saved. 

We believe that religious liberalism is responsible 
for some of the more delicately pointed type of today. 
The rude harsh names of God do not appear so brazenly 
printed before our eyes today. God’s name when 
spelled Wrath or Vengeance is not a beautiful thing. 
Our human sensibilities, whether housed in religiously 
orthodox or liberal frames, are refusing longer to be 
offended by a terminology in which God appears as 
an inflictor of disaster. 

Most of the religious liberals with whom I sought 
an explanation of the Texas disaster preferred to be 
realistic. We denied in our liberal way the validity 
of any standardized religious interpretation of a nat- 
ural phenomenon. We were reconciled to the natural 
fact that fire burns, that certain gas accumulating in 
tile will in a natural course of chemical reactions ex- 
plode. When we came to consider the problem of good 
and evil or the moral aspects of the question, our 
sensibilities were shocked not so much by God for 
His part, if any, in this disaster, but by the possibility 
that someone human might have erred. In some cir- 
cumstances the moral problem of a God of Love and 
the attempt to project human evaluations of circum- 
stance and conduct out into the universe lead us into 
dilemmas. But, like the philosopher Job, the reli- 
gious liberal must be patient. 

Is the negative religious liberal attitude toward 
the standardized concepts of Deity without its comple- 
mentary positive elements? I sincerely hope and be- 
lieve that modern religious liberalism has its positive 
elements which are as great as if not greater than the 
old conceptions offered us in the fields of natural 
science, morals, and religion. 
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Many of liberal religion’s positive elements were 
at first considered negativistic and impractical at their 
inceptions. 

Our anti-slavery resolutions were the subject of 
much indignation by the illiberal and standpatter 
people of that generation less than a hundred years 
ago. 

Arthur Nash of Cincinnati was presumably a 
practical Christ-inspired humanitarian at a time when 
a human Jesus, the brother of the worker, was an out- 
cast, and considered by all orthodox thought far worse 
than the sit-down striker who rebels against today’s 
industrial evils. 

_We are seeing in the past and present of religious 
thought and action that the human Christ who died 
for humanity would have been a fine individual to 
have kept alive a little longer. We are forgetting 
about the trinitarian or unitarian concepts of Jesus’ 
life and death, and most anyone will in all sincerity 
say today that “it was a shame he was killed.”” This 
attitude, which has come about because of religious 
liberalism in part at any rate, can be of tremendous 
value and of positive help in righting many of the 
wrongs of human relationship. The thing for us to do 
is to stop killing lovers of humanity in this our present 
day. 

We have ceased to consider that leaders of right- 
eousness and justice have been sent exclusively by God 
to aid any chosen people. If you are keen enough to 
recognize a lover of humanity, whether he appears in 
the garb of Gandhi or in the pulpit gown, or wearing 
the Christ’s crown and dress or the striker’s shirt, and 
if you will respect him for his desire to aid his brothers 
to a higher life and evaluation of humanity, then you 
are expressing liberal religion in one of its positive 
aspects. 

How may the modern religionist view the ques- 
tion of sin? Let us not forget that there are many 
people of almost all communions holding on to and 
being held on to by sin concepts. ' The story of Calvin 
Coolidge’s reply to his wife’s question concerning the 
morning sermon may still be recalled. The minister 
had evidently preached at great length about sin, and, 
as Coolidge replied, the sermon was against it. As 
liberals we have never wished for our sin concepts to 
be confused with those of the orthodox. The word sin, 
as our own Dr. Frank Adams recently pointed out to 
us in a splendid article, simply means to “miss the 
mark.” ‘To be positive and practical, the modern re- 
ligious liberal may strive to hit the mark by filling his 
life with kindness, consideration, righteousness, and 
other of the recommendations in the better letters of 
St. Paul. By so doing, the old fear-ridden and sin- 
ridden type of religious life may be avoided. 

As regards his outlook upon and action in society, 
the religious liberal may stand as a positive wholesome 
element in a coming free society. Confucius was fond 


_of saying that “the virtues of individual men go to 


make up the good state.’ Modern individual vir- 
tue means respect for human personality in all rela- 
tionships and walks of life. A modern free society 
or state must have virtuous individuals among both 


its leaders and followers. Let any man miss the mark 


and then any society which he touches, and he touches 
all, is contaminated and not perfect. To a far greater 


extent than we have been realizing, as is the man so 
will society be. Our times again are demanding 
“strong men.” The need today is to develop great 
individual virtue in order that a universally satis- 
factory condition may obtain in human society ac- 
cording to the Kantian principle. 

The lover of peace or temperance is seeing again 
in his own time that strong individuals are needed 
to combat the unthinking movements of the crowd. 
We see a great difference in the “sticking” qualities 
of individuals when a time of decision faces them in 
the form of a choice between war or peace, liquor or 
temperance, glory or service. But again your religious 
liberal is a positive and I believe an extremely helpful 
person as regards this question of self and society. He 
is not easily swerved from the maintenance of the most 
advanced ideals of humanity regarding either self or 
society. 

The method of the expression of the positive 
aspects of religious liberalism may differ in state or 
community, just as the negative aspects of religious 
liberalism will differ in their expression. One of the 
most modern and comprehensive and reasonable ex- 
pressions of positive religious liberal thought appeared 
on page 724 of the June 5, 1987, Christian Leader. 
This was a pronouncement made by our sister Liberal 
Church’s Fellowship for Social Justice, and reads as 
follows: 

Our objectives for the next year are: 

1. Defense of the public schools from all sectarian 
and political exploitation. 

2. Exemption from military service of all per- 
sons who believe war wrong, including persons who 
are not conscientious objectors for military reasons. 

3. Establishment of birth control clinics. 

4. Open discussion of the means of preventing 
syphilis. 

5. The trade union label on all Unitarian print- 
ing. 

6. Duty of the government to provide work or 
relief for all unemployed, and the value of self-help 
co-operatives in saving public relief funds. 

7. Study during the next year of the questions 
of taxing church property. 

It stands to reason that we all have our own ideas 
about what should be done in the field of religion. 
We as Universalists are considering in state conven- 
tions every year in every state where we have churches, 
new formulas for religious thought and action. 

Our thought and action as religious liberals dur- 
ing this Ohio Convention is not that of twenty years 
ago, nor would you and I have it so. But I believe 
that wherever there is a religious liberal present in 
church or community today his thought and action, 
although of a modern cast and hue, offer a portrayal 
both of individual personality and societal idealism 
which is worthy of any religious liberal of the past. 

You as religious liberals are going to cast down 
idols of thought and action as you will find them exist- 
ing in the thought and conduct patterns of individual 
and societal life. You will be called negative because 
of your denials, but remember that Daniel feared not 
to enter the lion’s den, nor did Jesus hesitate from 
stepping his foot into the temple and seizing the whip 
and belaboring the irreligious money-changers. 
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You may be positive in the concept of God which 
you offer to the world of today. In its setting, no more 
noble deed could have been done than to offer to the 
world of religion the phrase that “God is Love” in 
contradistinction to the God of Wrath concept. Our 
religious ancestors did this. Today it may be that 
you will say with me that one of your God’s qualities 
is Love, but that His name is also Justice and Hu- 
manity. 

You will be searching for positive and practical 
truth in your religion, for you will need it in everyday 


living. I ask that you take to heart most seriously 
the pronouncements which are being made in this 
Convention, and I urge that you be receptive to the 
positive pronouncements and suggestions of our leaders 
and people of present day Universalism. The religious 
liberal may be and should be more positive and con- 
structive in his thought and action than he is nega- 
tive. Mr. Average Religious Liberal, you are a good 
and worthy man. I believe that through you, your 
churches, and your God, human progress, both ins 
dividual and societal, is assured. 


A Hillbilly School in the Mountains 


George C. Boorn 


T least that is what Ethel Frazier and Thelma 
Green call it, in the song they wrote for the 
Inman’s Chapel summer school. 

For six weeks that school has been going on. The 
preacher has been acting as principal. He took that 
title because he felt it clothed him with a certain 
amount of pedagogical dignity. Also it gave him an 
excuse for wandering around and visiting the different 
classes when he himself was not teaching arithmetic. 
Mrs. Boorn has been teaching music and senior sew- 
ing. Charles Frazier first, and then when he got a 
job his brother Andrew, have been teaching the boys 
vocational work. Mrs. Hazel Warren Phillips has 
been in charge of the junior work. Mrs. Pauline 
Frazier Plott is at the head of the primary-kindergarten 
department, with Mrs. Cora Warren and Miss Marietta 
Warren as her helpers. Most of these teachers were 
experienced hands trained under Miss Powell in pre- 
vious summer schools. 

But come visit the school for a day. First there is 
the morning chapel. The little ones sing their morn- 
ing song of welcome, later on they also sing their 
prayer, and all join in the Lord’s Prayer. The preach- 
er-principal tells a story, the flag is saluted and Amer- 
ica sung, and then comes the march to the classes. 
You stay for a time in the chapel with the leastest 
ones. They are busy about many things, drawing 
pictures, pasting fancy papers on glasses to make 
vases, building with their blocks, going through their 
gymnastics, dramatizing familiar stories, rehearsing 
the toy band, the older ones reading and writing and 
doing their simple arithmetic. 

Of course you want to be with them just before 
recess, for then the milk and the crackers are served. 
It is a little hard for some of the smallest ones to wait, 
but they do. The simple grace is said, then when they 
have finished they say excuse me before going out to 
play. Sometimes one in a hurry mumbles his excuse 
me with mouth filled with crackers. Mrs. Plott calls 
him back and he makes a more dignified and proper 
exit the next time. Thus are the first ideas of man- 
ners planted in young minds. The lunch proves but 
an appetizer one day to little three-year-old Maxie, 
who rushes home, where he seeks out his mother. 
“Mother, I’m starved,” is his greeting. 

Over in the Collins House we find the juniors un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Phillips. They have their 
reading, writing andfarithmetic, also work in sewing. 
But a tragedy{comes into their lives. In the Collins 


House a little bird has built her nest. The children 
soon gain her faith and confidence so she doesn’t mind 
their presence. They watch until at last their pa- 
tience is rewarded. The little birds are born. They 
continue watching. The birds are about ready to fly. 
Then a black snake creeps into the house. The mother 
and one little bird are devoured; the other lies dead 
upon the floor. The broken-hearted girls bury the 
bird, the boys seek the snake. But, wily as a serpent 
if not harmless as a dove, he creeps under the house, 
where he is safe from the flourishing clubs in the hands 
of the angry boys. A lesson not written in text books 
has been taught, a lesson in kindness and love of God’s 
creatures. 

Now down to Friendly House. ‘Do, re, mi, fa,”’ 
it is the music class in session. Or perhaps what 
you hear is the notes of a piano as some one labors 
through her exercises. But progress is being made. 
Ability to read music is being won. But from down 
below in the cellar comes another sound. It is the 
buzz of a saw or a blow of the hammer. Down there 
book-cases are taking shape, bird houses are being 
built, hobby horses are being made. Or later on the 
class is building new front steps for Friendly House. 
Now paint-brushes are flying. Boys are breaking out 
with the small-pox, only the pock marks are green, 
not red. Ora trellis for rose bushes is being made and 
set up on the lawn. Later on you might visit the 
arithmetic class and see boys and girls wrestling with 
the lowest common denominator or seeking the highest 
common multiple. 

But in the meantime recess has been had. What 
a busy time that has been. Wild horses dragging 
their drivers with them have come plunging down the 
hill from the chapel. Give me hot pepper, shout the 
rope-skippers. On the piazza of Friendly House one 
boy is demanding of another that he give him “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ or “The French 
Revolution.” Or the battle for the checker champion- 
ship is being waged. Or the three musketeers with 
trumpet, drum and banner have been parading. 
Something doing every minute until the bell rings 
and recess is over! Some seem to have lost their 
hearing for the moment, and have to be reminded to 
return to classes. 

Now comes the closing hour. Again we are 
gathered in the chapel. The boys and girls of the 
junior department sing to each other about Reuben 
and Rachel; or little Thelma and Charles give us Billy 
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Boy as a duet, then home until another day dawns. 

The last day comes, Friday, June 25. Now we 
all gather with a lot of visitors in the chapel. The little 
ones come marching in, but the older ones remain out- 
side. We soon see the reason. The members of the toy 
band are getting their instruments; little Thelma, so 
tiny you could almost hide her in your pocket, stands 
in front of them with her batons. She waves them, 
the band strikes up a march, and now the older ones 
come marching in. There is the usual chapel program, 
the good-morning song, the prayer, the Twenty-third 
Psalm, then the three musketeers, Guy with the 
trumpet, Dillard with the drum, Howard with the 
flag, march in. The salute follows. Then come the 
exercises. The toy band plays through its repertoire; 
the little ones sing the songs they have learned; then 
they skip about; then they march with the slow tread 
of circus horses; then they are ponderous elephants 
with swaying trunks. Now they put on the old story 
of Goldilocks and the Three Bears. The star who was 
to play the role of Goldilocks has an attack of temper- 
ament, or, probably better, stage fright, so her under- 
study has to go on. But it makes no difference and 
the little drama is played. Next the primary class in 
reading demonstrates its skill. Then with Marietta 
Warren as the Spirit of Music the music class tells in 
music and in song the story of our American history. 
They are helped by the juniors, who go through a 
stately minuet. 

The roll of honor is called, those who had not 


missed a day: Thelma Phillips, Billy Phillips, Gene 
Allison, Jack Allison, Charles Warren, from the 
kindergarten-primary; Wayne Warren, Freda Inman, 
Ruth Guy, Oliver Calhoun, from the junior depart- 
ment; Guy Inman, Winnifred Warren, from the senior 
group. In addition there are three who missed just 
one day: Frederick Warren and Radford Guy from the 
kindergarten-primary and Frances Calhoun from the 
senior group. These all receive a gift as a reward for 
their attendance. 

An exhibition of the work done is followed by 
the taking of pictures. Then comes the picnic with 
sandwiches, cake and lemonade in abundance, and the 
curtain falls upon the fourteenth session of the In- 
man’s Chapel summer school. 

It was made possible by your generosity. You 
must have read the appeal, so we trust you have 
read this story of what we did, for through it we would 
say, Thank you. 

Will there be a fifteenth session? Will there be 
another summer school next year? Well, the girls 
who wrote the school song hint the answer in one of 
their stanzas. 

There are many who come to see us, 
We appreciate your interest in our school. 
But for our friends we could not continue, 
So we are living by the Golden Rule. 

And if there may be a postcript to an article as 
well as a letter, let me add a line more. The girls 
who wrote this song sang it at the closing session. 


The Funeral of President Cousens 


HE funeral services for President John A. Cousens 
were held in Goddard Chapel, Tufts College, at 
two o’clock Tuesday, July 6. The preparations 

were in charge of members of the faculty. Professor 
George S. Miller, secretary to the president, and Dean 
H. P. Burden of the School of Engineering had charge 
of the chapel seating. Professor F. H. Crabtree, a 
nephew of President Cousens, had the general arrange- 
ments for the family. The services in the chapel were 
in charge of Dean-Emeritus Lee 8. McCollester, as- 
sisted by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall and Dean Skinner. 
The music was arranged by Dr. Leo R. Lewis, head of 
the Department of Music. All—instrumental and 
vocal—were selections of which Dr. Cousens was very 
fond. The last song was what was known as “The 
President’s Hymn’’—the music of which was always 
played by the organist when the president came to 
the chapel service. 

In the chapel, which was crowded, were the 
trustees and faculties of the college, a great many alum- 
ni of the college, business associates from Boston and 
New York, and representatives of other colleges. 

The honorary bearers were Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president emeritus of Harvard University, 
Harold E. Sweet, Sumner Robinson, Richard B. 
Coolidge, Harvey E. Averill, Ira R. Kent, Charles E. 
Chadwick, Edgar Wrightington, Ernest B. Dane, 
Prof. George S. Miller, Dean Frank G. Wren, Dr. A. 
Warren Stearns, Prof. William R. Ransom, Prof. Edwin 
A. Shaw and Arthur E. Mason. 

The ushers were headed by Dean Harry P. 


Burden and included Dean Charles Gott, Frederick 
Crabtree, Dean Halford L. Hoskins, Dean Howard 
M. Margerison and Stephen Hodges. 

Among those present were Prof. Arthur Lamb of 
Harvard; Dr. J. Edgar Park, president of Wheaton 
College; Dr. James Tryon, president-emeritus of 
M. I. T.; Dr. Vannevar Bush, vice-president of M. I. 
T.; Edith L. Bush, dean of Jackson College; Elmore 
I. MacPhee, a trustee of the college; Judge Robert W. 
Hill, Salem; Eugene B. Bowen, trustee; Dr. Guy M. 
Winslow, president Laselle Junior College, Auburn- 
dale; ex-Governor Channing Cox; J. Stephen Kadish, 
superintendent of schools, Medford; Dr. Louis E. 
Phaneuf, former president of Tufts Alumni Associa- 
tion; Judge Kenneth L. Nash of Quincey; Atty. Francis 
P. Russell, Arlington; Arthur B. Newhall, former 
president of Tufts Alumni Association; Dr. Samuel P. 
Capen, Buffalo, N. Y.; Warren S. Park, trustee, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. Roger F. Etz; Dr. David Rapport, 
Tufts medical school; Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of 
the school of theology; the Rev. Donald Lothrop, 
Community Church; Maxwell Miller, Ford Hall 
Forum; Dr. Robert Farquhar, Lawrence; Dr. Vin- 
cent E. Tomlinson; Joseph W. Morton, alumni secre- 
tary; Dr. Herbert Vincent Neal, former head of the 
Tufts graduate school; Prof. Frank W. Durkee, Dr. 
Paul Doleman, Dr. David Worrall, Prof. Harold H. 
Blanchard, Prof. Samuel L. Conner, Prof. Walter E. 
Farnham, Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Givler, Prof. Ed- 
gar MacNaughton, Prof. and Mrs. Titus E. Mergen- 
dahl, Prof. Robinson Abbott, Mr. and Mrs. Newman 
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B. Birk, Mr. and Mrs. William K. Provine, A. Warren 
Stearns, Jr., Paul Wren, Thomas S. Knight, trustee, 
James McCain of Quincy, Sam Ruggeri, Prof. and Mrs. 
Lewis F. Manly, Edward A. Jamieson, Earle F. Lit- 
tleton, William Chandler, Simon Ross, Philadelphia, 
Prof. Edwin H. Wright, Prof. Carleton A. Wheeler, 
John Holmes, Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Arthur M. Coch- 
ran, Leo Appiani, Dr. Robert Titus Phillips, Lorie 
Tarshis, Prof. Arthur S. Knox, Raymond L. Walkley, 
Helen G. Beardsley, Miriam C. Wallingford, Ruth F. 
Smith, Mrs. Nellie Wright Reynolds, Lester Collins, 
Prof. William A. Bousfield and Dwight Davis. 

The services opened with organ music and the 
singing by a quartette of a college hymn. Then Dr. 
McCollester told the reason for certain features of 
the service. Dr. Cousens had always made the fu- 
neral service of a member of the faculty a recognition of 
the esteem of that person by the college, and had pre- 
sided himself and performed a part in the service. On 
this occasion the customs of Dr. Cousens were ad- 
hered to as far as possible. All taking part were of the 
college staff; part of the scripture read was what 
President Cousens used at the baccalaureate service, 
and was read by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. The prayer 
was by Dean Skinner of the School of Religion, and 
the address by the chaplain of the college. 

In his remarks Dr. McCollester said: “This is 
not the time for a eulogy of President Cousens. All 
of us are too deeply moved by the suddenness of this 
event for careful and just estimate of the work and 
character of thisman. What we would do is to express 
our sense of loss and consider some of the most sig- 
nificant memories this man has left us. We are poor in 
that he is no longer with us, but we are rich in what 
he has given to us. His gifts to us are many and rich.” 

Briefly the speaker told the story of the presi- 
dent’s coming to the college, and the great gains 
during his administration. The funds have trebled, 
the number of buildings has doubled, several new 
departments have been added, the number on the 
faculty has been greatly increased, and the student 
body is at the limit possible for the present equipment, 
and among the donors the president has been one of 
the most generous givers. When it was sometimes 
urged that he should give up business and devote all 
of his time to the college, his reply was: “I must 
keep on with business in order to be president.”’ By 
this he meant that largely what he earned he con- 
tributed in some way to the college. 

He came to the college in 1919, just at the close 
of the war, when educational institutions were con- 
fused, and he carried it through the financial distresses 
of 1930-35, always in “black.” Not only was he 
notable in the material affairs of the college, but 
really more so in developing finer ideals and programs 
of education. One of his phrases was “Not education 
for a living, but education for a life.’”’ He gave us 
many slogans, as “Tufts a Seat of Learning,” and ‘‘The 
Hill a Garden.’’ What you see today in the beauty of 
the Hill is of his planning and financing. His ideals 
were high, but his patience was enduring; he planned 
progress for long stretches. He had strong loyalties— 
to his college, to his ideals, to his convictions, to his 
friends and to education and citizenship. He was 
always a strenuous worker, and though often he 


crowded others he pushed himself harder. We de- 
plore his going when only sixty-two, but during those 
years he has produced results greater than most would 
in a longer life. His own personal interests were 
many. He loved sports, He traveled much and had 
a passion for long voyages, and in this Mrs. Cousens 
was always his enthusiastic comrade. When he 
went to the woods or the shore he found his pleasure 
in a study of nature. In Boston he was a leading 
patron of art; music and the drama. In his home he 
gathered the best of literature, and was a frank and 
wise critic of what he read. In religion he was a 
Universalist, and one of his delights was to read the 
great passages of the Bible at college chapel. There 
was something so very genuine in all that he was and 
did that he impressed men greatly by his personality. 
A scientific professor in a great college said: “Educa- 
tors have seen in Dr. Cousens one of the best of Amer- 
ican college presidents. He had not sought the pub- 
licity of some, but he had in a fine balance the qualities 
that a president of these times should possess. We 
were expecting leadership from him. His death is a 
loss to education at large.” 

In closing Dr. McCollester referred to the happy 
family life and to the startling conclusion. President 
Cousens had attended a meeting of his bank, a meet- 
ing of Tuft trustees, had come to his home to dress 
for a game of golf, and was telling Mrs. Cousens of 
some things that had pleased him much at the meet- 
ings, when he had a heart attack and died instantly. 
They two were alone in the house, and this was the 
anniversary of their wedding. They were married 
July 2, 1906, and he died July 2, 1987. 

The burial was in the family lot in Walnut Hill 
Cemetery, Brookline, with only the family present. 
Dr. McCollester repeated Dr. Chadwick’s poem, 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 


* * * 


GEORGE S. MILLER TO DIRECT TUFTS 


Prof. George S. Miller of Tufts, assistant to the president of 
the college since 1916, has been named by the executive com- 
mittee of the board of trustees to act as temporary successor to 
the late President John A. Cousens. He has been professor of 
government at the college since 1929. 

The committee, made up of Ira Rich Kent, chairman, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, Sumner Robinson, Harold Sweet and Guy Wins- 
low, voted ‘‘to authorize and request Professor Miller to carry on 
the functions of the administration office to the same extent and 
in the same manner as he has done previously in the absence of 
the president.” 

The board of trustees at a meeting immediately after the 
funeral of President Cousens authorized the executive committee 
to make provision for the temporary administration of the affairs 
of the college and named a committee on proposals for a successor 
to Dr. Cousens. The committee includes Mr. Kent, chairman, 
Dr. Bush, Richard B. Coolidge, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Winslow 
and Mr. Sweet, president of the board of trustees. 

Named a committee to draw up a resolution on the death of 
President Cousens were Judge Robert W. Hill of Salem, Mrs. 
Cora Polk Dewick of Dorchester and Mr. Kent. . 

Professor Miller was graduated from Tufts in the class of 
1906 and took his master’s degree a year later. From 1907 to 
1909 he taught at Concord High School and from 1909 to 1912 
was assistant principal of Monson Academy. From 1912 to 1916 
he was head of the history department at Medford High School. 
He joined the faculty of Tufts in the latter year as assistant to 
Dr. Bumpus, then president. 


Pen mere~ 
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SOME ASPECTS OF BICYCLING 
Harry A. Hersey 


Y request of the program committee of the Junior Auxiliary 

of the First Congregational Church (Danbury, Conn.), 

the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey gave a talk recently on some 
aspects of bicycle riding. Mr. Hersey said in part: 

“T began to ride the bicycle about forty-five years ago. With 
the exception of nine years, 1906-15, of total abstinence from 
riding, I have ridden all the time since. My return to the bicycle 
was due entirely to a dream. Having a certain sum of money at 
my disposal, a gift from a Bible class, I had decided to use it as 
usual for books and clothing, but one night I dreamed I had 
bought a‘bicycle. So I materialized the dream, took a first tour 
of 1,140 miles, from Caribou, Me., to Hartford, Conn., and re- 
turn, and have since ridden upwards of 35,000 miles. My total 
riding has certainly not been less than 75,000 and I have never 
had an accident. I have ridden 17,300 miles since May, 1929, and 
15,300 since beginning to ride in Danbury, exactly seven years ago. 

“Let us look into the mechanics of bicycle riding. It is the 
easiest of all possible methods of personal locomotion; but not as 
usually practiced. When a bicycle rider rises upon the pedals 
and exerts the entire body to propel it, even on a level, he is 
riding laboriously, unscientifically, and is exhausting his energies 
rapidly. This ruinous practice (which would kill a rider if he 
should attempt a hundred miles in a day) is due partly to faulty 
training (no instruction whatever) and chiefly to having the 
bicycle saddle too low, thus preventing the leg from exerting 
its full-length thrust. Let us compare bicycle riding with walk- 
ing. In my own case I must take 2,262 steps to the mile, with 
my entire weight on each foot one-half of the time. On my low- 
geared bicycle (the difference would be more startling on a higher 
gear) I take but 205 ‘steps’ to the mile, if I pedal the entire dis- 
tance, and my weight is supported by the saddle. Asa matter of 
fact one coasts at least 25 per cent of any distance ridden, which 
reduces the number of ‘steps’ (leg-motions) to 228 per mile. In 
other words, I use from seven to ten times as many leg motions to 
walk a mile as to ride it, and always with the great difference 
between supporting the weight on the feet or on the saddle. 

“A standard 28-inch wheel revolves exactly 720 times to the 
mile. But with a 66-inch gear the wheel revolves practically two 
and one-third times for each revolution of the pedals. Stated 
another way, it amounts to the same thing as riding an old- 
fashioned bicycle with a 66-inch wheel. And instead of advanc- 
ing twenty-eight inches with each leg motion as in walking, one 
travels approximately eighteen feet with each leg-motion. A 
graphic instance was my trip through the Franconia Notch, a 
total of some fifty-three miles, with twenty-one of it coasting. 
On that trip I made approximately only 9,700 leg motions, where- 
as if I had walked it, I would have taken nearly 120,000 steps, 
always with all my weight on my feet. 

“By having the saddle at the correct height, by applying the 
ball of the foot to the pedal, and by using ankle-motion (the foot 
used exactly as the hand and wrist are used in turning a crank) 
one accustomed to the sport may ride easily from sixty to 100 
miles a day, without undue exertion or any unpleasant after- 
effects.” 

Mr. Hersey then described two long trips in detail—one of 
835 miles in 1925, beginning at Albany, N. Y., ‘‘walking over the 
Hoosac mountain,” and ending at Canton, N. Y.; a trip taking 
him over the Hoosac range and amidst the Green and Adirondack 
mountains and through 135 towns and villages in four states. 
On this trip Mr. Hersey stated, he walked at least fourteen miles 
uphill the first day, from Albany, N. Y., to Greenfield, Mass., 
and seven miles in one place, up the Hoosac mountain. The 
other trip was of 1,291 miles, from Danbury on the south to Mt. 
Washington on the north, and Hampton Beach on the east to 
Saratoga Springs on the west. This trip involved climbing from 
twelve feet above sea level, in Boston, to 1,700 feet at the base of 
Mt. Washington. On several days he rode above eighty miles, 
and on the first day, Danbury to Stafford, ninety-five miles. 
Mr. Hersey stated that the longest ride in one day ever taken by 


him was 106 miles, on a 64-pound, cushion-tired bicycle, from 
York Beach to Gardiner, Me., more than Sek years ago, and 
that the longest ride without a dismount was fifty miles, Boston 
to Newburyport. 

In closing, Mr. Hersey presented a graphic chart showing 
the various altitudes (feet above sea level) between Danbury 
and Hartford, as visualized by the cyclist before starting on the 
trip. Beginning at 374 feet in Danbury, one rises (not counting 
the higher elevation of Mt. Pleasant Hill) seventeen feet to New- 
town. Then in a mile and a half there is a drop of 237 feet to 
Sandy Hook (elevation 154). From there to Watertown, eleva- 
tion 484, one rises 247 feet, but almost immediately drops 106 
feet to Thomaston, elevation 378 (almost identical with Dan- 
bury). Then a great rise of 196 feet into Terryville, elevation 
574 feet, or 231 feet higher than the top of the statue on the 
Capitol in Hartford. Dropping rapidly from Terryville to 
Hartford, a total of 528 feet in about twenty-two miles, one 
passes through Bristol, 332 feet; Farmington, 245 feet; West 
Hartford, ninety-nine feet. 

“This,” said Mr. Hersey, “‘is the really scientific way of cal- 
culating how far one should ride in a day, and at what points the 
greater exertion and the longer time is required. For instance, 
it takes me eight hours to go to Hartford, but nine to return, or 
two and one-half hours to Bridgeport and three and one-half to 
return. The only ‘easy’ route from sea level to Danbury is that 
from South Norwalk, which I have just made before coming to 
this meeting. Here one rises 357 feet in twenty-two miles, and 
hardly notices it, the grades are so constant and gradual, but 
today, ‘bucking’ a stiff north head wind, I confess that I was 
somewhat aware that I was exerting myself.””—Danbury News- 
Times. 

* * * 


CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES AT THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


As of June 30, 1937 


The following churches have made direct payment on quotas 
for each of the two fiscal years since the last Convention and 
are entitled to delegates at the Chicago Convention. Additional 
lists will be published later. 


Alabama: Ariton. Brewton. Camp Hill. Conecuh County. 

California: Los Angeles. Pasadena. Riverside. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: Danbury. Hartford. Meriden. New Haven. 
Norwich. Stafford. Stamford. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Florida: St. Petersburg. 

Georgia: Atlanta. Canon. 

Illinois: Chicago, St. Paul’s. Galesburg. Hoopeston. Hut- 
sonville. Joliet. Litchfield. Oak Park. Peoria. Syca- 
more. Urbana. 


Indiana: Manchester. Pleasant Valley. 
Iowa: Mitchellville. Mt. Pleasant. Osage. 
Kansas: Hutchinson. Junction City. 
Kentucky. Burlington. Fruit Hill. 

Maine: Auburn. Augusta. Bowdoinham. Calais. Canton. 
Caribou. Dexter. Freeport. Gardiner. Greene. Hope. 
North Jay. Oakfield. Pittsfield. Westbrook. West Paris. 

Massachusetts: Arlington. Attleboro, Murray. Boston, Grove 


Webster City. 


Hall. Braintree. Brookline. Cambridge. Chatham. 
Chelsea. North Dana. Essex. Everett. Fitchburg. 
Hardwick. West Haverhill. Lawrence. Leominster. 


Lowell, First. Lowell, Grace. Malden. Marblehead. Marl- 
boro. Medford, First. Melrose. Methuen. Monson. 
Peabody. Pigeon Cove. Provincetown. Rockport, Salem. 
Shirley. Somerville, First. Springfield, Unity. Springfield, 
Second. Weymouth, North. Worcester, First. 


Michigan: Concord. Farmington. Lansing. 

Minnesota: Anoka. Minneapolis, Reedemer. Minneapolis, 
Tuttle. Owatonna. Rochester. 

New Hampshire: Alstead and Langdon. .Concord. Dover. 
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East Jaffrey. Lempster. Nashua. Nottingham. Ports- 
mouth. Westmoreland. Woodsville. 

New York: Albion. Auburn. Binghamton. Bristol. Buffalo. 
Canandaigua. Carthage. Cedarville. Dolgeville. Fair 
Haven. MHubbardsville. Lockport. Middleport. Morris. 
Oneonta. Rochester. Salisbury Center. Schuyler Lake. 
Watertown. 

Ohio: Akron. Belleville. Byron. Cleveland. Frost. Hunt- 
ington. Jersey. Miami City. Milford. Mt. Carmel. Mt. 
Gilead. Olive Branch. Springfield. 

Pennsylvania: Athens. Girard. Sheshequin. 
Towanda. Wellsburg. 

Rhode Island: Harrisville. 

Vermont: Barre. Bellows Falls. 
Hartland Four Corners. Lyndonville. 
Strafford. Vernon. 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

Wisconsin: Monroe. 

Canada: Olinda, Ontario. 


Standing Stone. 


Providence, First. Valley Falls. 
Cavendish. Derby Line. 
Morrisville. South 


* * * 


WAR DIARY 


Das Neue Tagebuch, German emigré journal, published in 
its April 17, 1937, issue the diary of an Italian officer of the 
“Blackshirt Militia,’ who died on the Guadalajara front in 
Spain. It offers an insight into both the Italian and the Spanish 
situations, particularly in the sections here reproduced. 

Jan. 1—Today I am going to Naples in order to enlist for 
service in Spain. 

Jan. 2—I had to place myself under the command of a 
colonel of the regular army. I who have been a Blackshirt since 
1920! 

Jan. 3—They have placed me in the regular army. If I had 
known that I would not have volunteered. 

Jan. 4—The officers of the Fascist Militia are despised by 
the officers of the regular army. Always the same story. 

Jan. 5—Naples is one enormous bordello. 

Jan. 6—According to the rumors, the war in Spain is ridic- 
ulous. Saturday noon they stop fighting and begin again on 
Sunday. They all want rest. When it rains, the Spaniards at 
the front open umbrellas. 3 

Jan. 7—Silently we pirates leave our fatherland for our 
ideals. For the most beautiful war and the most sacred adven- 
ture. . . . The commandant of the division has brought us the 
greetings of the Duce. 

Jan. 183—What a curious country is this Spain. Here they 
fight for the fun of it. The whole world is laughing. Only we 
Italians give to this decayed and unorganized country a warlike 
appearance. 

Jan. 15—I have taken over command of the battalion. . 
No more fooling after this. The return to the Fatherland is at 
stake and arrests will be made. 

Jan. 17—Today we entered a village while the bells were 


ringing. The village is festively decorated, Italian flags are 
everywhere. . . . At five o’clock a banquet. Where? In the 
hospital. It is incredible. 


Jan. 18—The conflict between the Traditionalists and the 
Carlists, the Monarchists and the Phalangists, is so apparent that 
Iam convinced that after the civil war they will fight one another 
—always in the name of Spain. That is, unless Franco cleans 
up both mobs. What fools they are! 

Jan. 19—The motto of the first division is: ‘“God wills it, we 
are the new crusaders.” 

Jan. 23—Today we went to church led by the band. Mass 
and blessing of the flag which a pretty young girl delivers to us. 

Jan. 24—Everything is fine here with plenty of food and 
drink. Even better, when someone is shot every day. Some- 
thing is wrong among my officers. There are many young, inex- 
perienced men among them and they make no effort to conceal 
their contempt for the people about us. . . . I am speechless 
with astonishment. For the first time in my life I have witnessed 
a spectacle in a church. They could not be restrained in their 


wild cheering for the entire fascist world. In the choir they 
sang “‘O Sole Mio” and the organ played “‘Cosas de Espana.” 

Jan. 25—It is raining and this melancholy weather is de- 
pressing. . . . If we could only do as the Spaniards: drink, eat 
and worry about nothing. But we have our prestige to uphold 
together with the name of Italy and Mussolini. 

Jan. 26—Yesterday was the first serious incident. A group 
of foolish young people began to shout: ‘‘Down with Italy! Long 
live France and Russia!’’ Two of our “‘volunteers’’ wanted to 
kill them on the spot, but our method was better. We took them 
prisoners. I ordered them thrown into the prison of Silveira. 
. . . . Some of them will probably be shot. That is a practical 
system. We got rid of them after giving them a thorough beating. 

Jan. 28—I marvel that the Fascist Militia officers are not all 
dismissed. Those of the regular army are all eagles! The offen- 
sive against the ‘‘Blackshirts” grows constantly fiercer. That is 
the revenge for Abyssinia! The Blackshirts are obviously an 
annoyance to the entire world. The pity of it is that nobody 
tells the Duce anything about it. 

Feb. 3—This is a war for butchers; they stop at nothing. 

Feb. 6—What a terrible day. Iama veteran of the trenches, 
but up to now I never knew that this war is serious business. 
And they told us it would be merely a brilliant military parade. 
. ... Terrible day: we can make no headway. They are well 
armed with machine guns. The artillery is active, but we make 
no headway. What a hell! 

Feb. 12—What destruction and what misery! But why all 
these ruins? 

Feb. 15—We are listening toa radio. They are broadcasting 
the news about our fighting. What fools and idiots these Span- 
iards are! They did everything themselves and we nothing at all. 
The truth is the very opposite. 

Feb. 19—Our superiors are allalike. They are thinking only 
of decorations and rewards, while we, who do the real work and 
expose ourselves to danger, get nothing. It’s always that way. 

Feb. 25—I am sick of this Spain which leaves it to others to 
fight its war and thinks of nothing but pleasures. 

March 7—In Siguenza. Filth everywhere and one grand 
mixup. Some 30,000 troops passed here in the last three days: 
Moors, Spaniards, Germans and Portuguese. Tomorrow, they 
say, will be the attack. 

The diary ends on March 9 with the ominous words: ‘‘T 


think we shall march shortly.’’— Nofrontier News Service. 
* * * 


PRESIDENT COUSENS 


For Tufts College and the great, wide community to which 
its lamp of learning sends its light, the death of John A. Cousens 
is a loss as heavy as it is untimely. For eighteen years he was 
president of the college. With fine mind, stout heart and rare 
administrative ability, he led it to high position among our 
educational institutions. No man could have served it with 
greater devotion. To it no man could have given more abun- 
dantly of his talents and energy. 

The Cousens era was a period of vast physical development, 
new lecture halls, new dormitories, new laboratories, new recrea- 
tional facilities—indeed, a virtual transformation of the Hill upon 
which the college stands. The period was marked, too, by a 
needed leavening of the educational lump—a broader curriculum, 
a more liberal approach to studies and a closer association be- 
tween teachers and students. In all these developments it was 
the president’s sure hand which guided the college. These are 
the developments by which he will be ever remembered. 

To undergraduates and alumni, Dr. Cousens was a wise, 
willing and friendly counselor. For the faculty he was an in- 
spiring leader. As a private citizen he gave unsparingly of his 
advice and services to the state and to the nation.—Boston 


Transcript. 
* * * 


There is no other door to knowledge than the door Nature 
opens; there is no truth except the truths we discover in Nature. 
—Burbank. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A New England Town 


A Puritan Outpost. By Herbert C. Par- 
sons. (Macmillan. $5.00.) 


Herbert C. Parsons, a native of North- 
field, Massachusetts, and well known as 
the Commissioner of Probation of the 
Commonwealth for seventeen years, now 
the director of the Massachusetts Child 
Council, tells the story of Northfield under 
the auspices of a town committee on its 
history. In the seventeenth century this 
town marked the western and northern 
limit of Puritan pioneering and its settlers 
had difficulty in establishing a foothold. 
French and Indian invasions jeopardized 
the inhabitants and at one time King 
Philip set up at Northfield his headquar- 
ters. Later distinction came to the town 
through Dwight L. Moody and through 
the conferences and schools he set up 
within it. 

Mr. Parsons has told the tale well; of 
course with greater detail than outsiders 
would need in order to appreciate the vir- 
tues of the Northfield people but without 
the documentation which distracts a gen- 
eral reader’s eye. He gives a good setting 
for the early history of the town by de- 
scribing the movement of pioneers out 
of the Bay Colony to the Connecticut 
Valley. From the founding by Joseph 
Parsons, patriarch of the earliest Connec- 
ticut Valley settlements, recorded in a 
charter dated 1672, to the tragic murder of 
the headmaster of Mount Hermon School 
so recently, Mr. Parsons pictures the 
people of the town in their adventurous 
life and in their quieter interests and occu- 
pations. 

Naturally he devotes much _ space 
to Moody and his family, and though 
himself an ardent and leading Unitarian, 
pays a just tribute to the qualities in 
Moody which were known best to those 
who knew him in Northfield, his sincerity, 
his large-heartedness, his good will and 
cordiality, and his great desire to help in- 
dividuals. He describes how the town 
came to be divided into the converted and 
the unconverted, a classification which 
did not strictly follow the division be- 
tween men of a reputable life and violators 
of the moral code! 

All who know or spring from Northfield 
will value this record. The volume will 
be considered by readers of more general 
interests as a contribution to the social 
history of New England. Mr. Parsons 
has spared no pains to make his story 
complete. 

We wish there might have been included 
a better portrait of the author than the 
one opposite page 516. 

H,E.B.S. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Jesus and Society 


The Social Manifesto of Jesus. 
Edwin MeNeill Poteat, Jr. 
$2.00.) 

In spite of the arresting title of this 
book, no doubt the average religious lib- 
eral will open its pages rather indifferently. 
Once again the Lord’s Prayer is subjected 
to interpretation. There have been so 
many books on prayer that another one 
just seems to be another one. The per- 
son who has done any courageous think- 
ing on prayer has probably reached 
rather definite conclusions on its limita- 
tions. And so, as he turns the pages, he 
will be asking himself if the author has 
read into the words of Jesus ideas which 
have come into being since his time. 
Are the sequences of thought so perfect 
as represented? Or are these attractive 
arrangements of thought by the author 
merely an example of clever preaching 
bent on exalting the foresight of Jesus? 

Well, let us be religious liberals and 
examine a few of these paragraphs closely 
for their meaning and interest. In the 
prologue, Dr. Poteat says: “‘Daily bread? 
To be sure. But those who pray for bread 
in church are fairly sure there is bread 
already in the pantry.”’ Not a bad start, 
surely, to catch the attention of almost 
anyone! And, ‘‘do we dare to forgive our 
debts? It would be a confusing business.”’ 
Also, “we may be surprised to discover 
how we have been treading with heavy 
feet on social explosives whose detonation, 
once set off, would rock the structure of 
the world.’”’ These word-pictures summon 
our attention. 

The writer gives a very satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the use of “‘kingdom”’ in the 
prayer, justifying its use rather than ‘‘de- 
mocracy”’ and explaining how the idea of 
Jesus in his word ‘‘kingdom”’ was really 
what we think of as ‘‘community.’’ These 
pages are full of meaning. In this connec- 
tion we notice the query: ‘““How does it 
happen that Jesus, in speaking of the 
universal society as a kingdom, does not 
pay his address to God as a king? Con- 
sistency would seem to demand that the 
prayer should read: ‘Our King who art 
in heaven.... thy Kingdom come!’ 
It would take too much space here to give 
the answer, but it is enough to say that it 
is clearly made and the reader will be re- 
paid in getting it from Mr. Poteat’s book. 
We have not yet reached a point where 
the author can be convicted of writing 
in his own ideas in a superfluous manner. 
The whole matter of “king” and ‘“‘king- 
dom” as related to “‘father’’ and ‘‘family” 
rings true to the thoughtful mind. Whether 
Jesus really planned the use of these 
words so carefully one can only conjecture, 
but there is nothing fanciful in believing 
that he did. There is nothing especially 


By 
(Harper. 


original in the pages about the pronoun 
“our” with its social connotation, but what 
is said is not trite and really could not be 
omitted. Mr. Poteat makes unforget- 
table use of illustrative material, such as 
the Southern teacher’s contact with 
poverty, and Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
Ode to Walt Whitman to show that the 
“our” of the prayer is still far from being 
translated into the economic life. 

Even to those who believe in following 
their own will absolutely, the discussion 
on “Thy Will’ must, like a clever adver- 
tisement, be noticed. ‘‘‘The will of the 
proletariat,’ roars Russia, ‘The will of 
the fascist dictator,’ shrieks Hitler. ‘The 
will of the farmers and the workers,’ pleads 
the Socialist. ‘The will of Wall Street,’ 
begs the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. ‘The will of each individual, no 
matter what he wants,’ proposes the Lib- 
erty League. ‘The will of the majority, 
no matter what it is,’ insists the advocate 
of democracy.’ The prayer of Jesus was, 
“Thy will be done.”” What is that will? 
Quoting Schweitzer, Mr. Poteat concludes 
it is “reverence for life,’ simply not doing 
what will harm, and simply doing what 
will help anyone and everyone. 

Mr. Poteat seems to discover that 
Jesus, in the arrangement of ideas in this 
prayer, is in harmony with modern political 
theorists. “First kingdom, then will, 
then bread: that is Jesus’ order. First 
state, then government, then economics: 
that is the order of the political thinker.” 
Maybe so. But this reviewer began here 
to be wearied a little with the ceaseless 
effort to show that this prayer outline is 
in perfect accord with modern thought. 
If by some slip of language transmission 
the word order had been otherwise, would 
the author have proved that to be unim- 
peachably up-to-date? And when he ven- 
tures the plausibility of the disciples having 
learned their communistic idea from Jesus 
after his resurrection, this liberal heaved 
asigh! However, we will not forsake a good 
book for that. The chapter on debt is 
splendid, bringing much-needed clarifica- 
tion of thought. 

We must end this review with a very 
worthy note: “We gladly call him ‘our 
God.’ That is the motive behind evangel- 
ism. God must be shared with all men. 
But it is quite another matter when we 
begin to think of sharing bread with all 
our fellows. That, someone is sure to 
rise in great agitation and warn, is the 
motive behind socialism.”’ Well, we may 
be glad for such talk as these words intro- 
duce here, and although we would not use 
this as a source book on socialism, yet it 
will serve as one more sign pointing out a 
better way of life. 

Alson H. Robinson. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

* * 

If there is anything that this country 
needs today it is individual responsibility. 
—Alfred E. Smith. 
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Church Schools and Religious Edacation 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Very soon now groups of interested and eager learners will be 
enrolling for the Religious Education Institute at Ferry Beach. 
Will your school be represented there? 


NOTIFY US, PLEASE 


Next month our first Superintendent’s 
Bulletin for the year 1937-38 will be mailed. 
With it will go other helpful and suggestive 
material for leaders in Universalist schools. 
In every case we should like to feel that 
this will reach the man or woman who is to 
hold the office of superintendent next 
year. So if there is a change in your 
leadership please notify the G. 8. S. A. 

Few things distress us more than the 
discovery of a change in the superintend- 
ency of one of our schools a year or so 
after it has occurred. Especially is this 
true when we learn that the former super- 
intendent, to whom worship services and 
all other materials have continued to go, 
has failed to turn them over to his suc- 
cessor. We should keep our superin- 
tendents’ list accurate and up to date. 
We can do so only when the name and ad- 
dress of every new superintendent has been 


sent us. 
* * 


WE BALANCED OUR BUDGET BUT— 


Thanks to the loyal co-operation of 
individuals, church schools and other de- 
nominational organizations, the G. S. 
S. A. budget for the fiscal year 1936-37 
balanced. As a matter of fact we received 
into our Current Expense Fund $68.38 
more than we spent. Naturally, since 
this had been one of our aims for the cur- 
rent year, we are happy at the thought of 
having accomplished it. 

But there are two sides to this balancing 
of the budget business. For in our case, 
in order to do it meant a continuation of 
the program of cutting down this and 
omitting that, which the Association has 
been engaged in ever since 1931. We have 
long needed a new loan library catalog, 
but to print such will cost in the neighbor- 


hood of $50. So that was again postponed 
that ends might meet on June 30. (If 
only that $68.88 balance had been in sight 
earlier!) The same is true with many 
things. More than one invitation to en- 
gage in field work at a distance, or partici- 
pate in a convention, has had to be de- 
clined because funds were not available, 
or certain to be, for our share of the under- 
taking. 

At this point someone is sure to suggest 
that the Association’s chances of increasing 
income depend upon spending more to 
provide helpful material for local workers, 
to send staff and board members into the 
field for service. That sounds reasonable 
enough. And it probably is. Perhaps the 
memory of a $600 deficit on our books last 
year, because we ventured beyond our 
depths, has made us unduly cautious this 
year. If so, then in 1987-88 we may be 
able to attain a desirable happy medium. 

* * 


WORD FROM IOWA 


Reports of the recent Sunday School 
Convention held at Mitchellville, Iowa, 
indicate that, though attendance was 
small, interest was great. The present 
officers were re-elected for another year. 
It was discovered that for the first time 
in several years every school in the state 
had paid its per capita dues by convention 
time. 

One of the outstanding recommenda- 
tions was that having to do with the value 
of teacher training. Among other things 
it was voted that the state association 
assist in this process, by providing partial 
scholarships to a representative from each 
school who will attend a summer institute. 
Another matter which was decided upon, 
was the value of a reading campaign 
among school workers—reading of pro- 


fessional books in the field of church school 
interest and activity. 

Rev. Laura Bowman Galer gave the 
chief address, and spoke practically and 
helpfully regarding methods and materials 
available for the average teacher today. 
An exhibit of the texts and pupil work 
used in and produced by the various 
schools of the state was on display, 
and created considerable discussion. The 
Round Robin letter to superintendents 
will be continued. 

x o% 


NEWS FROM OUR SCHOOLS 


Robert Cummins, minister at Pasadena, 
Calif., writes: ‘“We had our church school 
promotions last evening—a supper for 
children and parents followed by a hand- 
work exhibit. Then we went into the 
church for a candle-light service and the 
presentation of classes. This is the first 
time we have attempted anything of 
this kind here. It worked out beautifully 
and was most impressive and effective.” 

Forty-eight teachers and officers of the 
Lynn, Mass., church school recently 
journeyed to the home of a parish member 
in a near-by town for a teachers’ retreat. 
The affair started with a luncheon, fol- 
lowed by a fellowship period which in- 
cluded boating, swimming and games. 
From 4.30 to 6.80 an informal discussion 
of church school problems was led by the 
minister of the neighboring Methodist 
church. At seven an out-door supper was 
enjoyed. The retreat was climaxed by 
evening vespers led by their own minister, 
Dr. William Wallace Rose. 


* * 


LET’S INVEST IN PEACE 


More than any other factor, a thoroughly 
informed and alert public opinion in each 
country as to the suitable and desirable 
relationships with other nations and the 
principles underlying them, enables a 
government in time of crisis to act promptly 
and effectively for peace. 

The forces of peace everywhere are en- 
titled to function both through govern- 
ments and through public opinion. 

The peoples of the world would be far 
wiser if they expended more of their hard- 
earned money in organizing the forces of 
peace and fewer of the present five billion 
dollars in educating and training their 
military forces.—Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State of the United States. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, Dean of Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, will 
be the preacher at the morning church ser- 
vice in the grove at Ferry Beach on Sun- 
day, July 25. Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, 
Dean of the Religious Education Institute 
which opens on the 24th, will assist in the 
service. 
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Among Our Churches , 


Massachusetts Letter 


N June the writer of this letter asked 
some sixty-two pastors of the state to 
tell the readers of the Leader the most 
significant achievement in their churches 
during the past church season. Their re- 
plies have recently been handed over to the 
Leader family. We were delighted at the 
prompt responses, and, even more, at the 
achievements. Several were unable to get 
their report to us in time for our story 
for the paper, and we start this letter with 
four more which have come to us. 

Dr. Bissell of Grove Hall sends us this 
truly characteristic and characteristically 
true statement. It is best given in Dr. 
Bissell’s own words: “(What impresses me 
most about the year at Grove Hall is that, 
in spite of distance and difficulties, people 
continue to come to church and sit through 
poor sermons and contribute generously in 
response to every appeal.”’ 

Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, who has 
completed his pastorate at the First Church 
in Lowell and has taken up his new pas- 
torate in Orange, says that, in his opinion, 
the outstanding accomplishment in Lowell 
has been the formation of a church cabinet. 
This cabinet, consisting of the president 
and one other representative from each 
church organization, meets with the pastor 
once a month to plan the activities of the 
parish. 

Rey. Harry L. Thornton, non-resident 
pastor at Marion for the past seven years, 
tells us that, as the Congregational church 
closes for July, the Universalists officially 
invited their neighbors to worship with 
them during these four Sundays. The 
invitation was most cordially accepted. 
The Universalist church will have its va- 
cation in August. The Leader readers now 
wonder whether the Universalists will 

- attend services in the Congregational 
church in the same neighborly spirit 
through August. A number of boys from 
Taber Academy, under the leadership of 
Thomas Scott, a Unitarian boy from New- 
ton, have recently been regular attendants 
at our church. The boys have made an 
attractive signboard for the front of the 

_ church building. The generous gift of a 
friend will enable Universalist services to 
resume in September and continue as 
usual through to the end of the calendar 
year. 

In the Federated Church in Pigeon Cove 

_ on Cape Ann, there is a student pastor, 
Francis W. Pritchard of Boston Uni- 
versity. Mr. Pritchard counts as signif- 

_ icant the holding of an ‘‘Institute on Chris- 

_ tianity and International Relations.’”’ On 
four Sunday evenings in April speakers 
presented various aspects of the subject. 

Howard Pierce Davis of the Emergency 

Peace Campaign spoke on “Points of 

_ Conflict in the World Today.” An attor- 

ney from Salem considered ‘“‘Basic Causes 


of War.” -Roland Hall Sharp of the 
Christian Science Monitor dealt with ‘The 
Outlook for Organized Peace,” and Alden 
Clark of the American Board gave the 
final address on “‘A World Christian Com- 
munity.’”’ Upon a week night a debate was 
held between Rev. Harvey Seifert of 
Lowell and James Mullen of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of the American 
Legion on this question: ‘‘Resolved: that 
military preparedness is a cause rather 
than a preventive of war.”’ 

The most significant progress in the 
church, Mr. Pritchard says, was in the 
church school. The physical equipment 
has been improved. New hymnals have 
been furnished to the junior department. 
New pictures and new furniture were 
placed in the children’s room. Attendance 
of teachers and pupils has been greatly 
improved. Above all, there has been a 
decided advance in the quality of the in- 
struction given. 

In one of the daily papers in Boston we 
noted the item that, by the will of the late 
Arthur E. Talbot of Stoughton, our old 
First Parish Church has been given the 
sum of $2,000. Many other local institu- 
tions and persons were remembered by 
this good friend of his town. 

In this connection, and in the same line, 
we are happy to report that recently, in 
the final settlement of the affairs of the 
dissolved parish in Newtonville, the so- 
ciety, according to the terms of the will, 
has turned over to the State Convention 
a fund known as the Goddard Fund. The 
fund amounts to a little above $3,000. 
The society in Newtonville received the 
income of the fund so long as it was an 
active, functioning church. Upon the dis- 
solution of the organization, the fund was 
to go to the Convention, and the income 
is to be used for the general missionary 
purposes of the Convention. 

The Doolittle Home for Aged Persons, a 
Universalist institution in Foxboro, will 
soon receive, we understand, a generous 
gift from the residue of the property of 
the Universalist society in North Dana. 
The property of this society, as has been 
told in the Leader, has been taken by the 
Metropolitan Water Commission. Before 
a great while the society will have to 
abandon the property altogether. In an- 
ticipation of this event, the affairs of the 
organization are being finally settled up 
and its remaining property placed for the 
continuance of the spirit and purpose of 
the church. With this thought in mind, 
Doolittle Home is to be remembered. 

Turning for a moment to some Conven- 
tion affairs, it will be recalled that one of 
the recommendations adopted at the 
annual meeting in Springfield in May was 
the establishment of a Committee on 
Program. The important purpose of this 


committee is to study and report back a 
definite, forward-looking course for the 
Convention to pursue in the next year or 
years. When this committee reports its 
findings, all of the ninety churches of the 
state will be asked to get behind the pro- 
gram in a united, determined effort to make 
our churches a great contributing force in 
the best life of each community. The 
president of the Convention, J. Theodore 
Whitney, has appointed the following 
committee: Dr. G. E. Huntley, chairman, 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske, Mrs. Nellie E. Friend, Harold C. 
Hamilton, Rev. Max A. Kapp, and Prof. 
John M. Ratcliff. 

The Convention has received two in- 
vitations from churches for the 1938 
session. The Executive Committee of 
the Convention has accepted the invita- 
tion first tendered, that from our church 
in Malden. The Convention was enter- 
tained by the Malden church fifteen years 
ago, in 1923. 

For several years, it has been an annual 
custom for the Provincetown and Orleans 
churches, on Cape Cod, to hold a union 
service on one summer Sunday. This 
year the service was held on June 27 and 
Orleans was the entertaining church. 
There was a fine, representative group 
present from Provincetown. Some East- 
ham people were also present. Paul M. 
Wilkinson of Boston University is serving 
the Orleans church as student pastor. 
Rev. and Mrs. Carleton M. Fisher of 
Provincetown came with their people, 
and Mr. Fisher had part in the service. 
Rey. Nancy W. P. Smith and “Billy May” 
were there, too. The musical program was 
excellent, with Miss Snow, the singer for 
the summer, offering two solos. The ser- 
mon was by Dr. L. W. Coons. The par- 
ticular reason for the presence of the Su- 
perintendent, however, was not as the 
preacher but to receive the newly chosen 
minister as a member of the Universalist 
Church. The Orleans church is already 
swinging in loyally and cheerfully behind 
its new leader, who will be regularly 
licensed by our Committee on Fellowship 
at its next meeting in September. 

Our churches on Cape Cod, as well as 
those on Cape Ann, have their busiest 
season in the summer. The population of 
these Cape towns increases wonderfully 
during the heated season, and many of 
these visitors and summer residents are 
among the most faithful at the services of 
the churches. Our Cape Cod churches at 
Provincetown, Chatham, Orleans and 
Yarmouthport and our Cape Ann churches 
in Gloucester, Rockport, Annisquam and 
Pigeon Cove will have a hearty welcome 
for any Universalists who visit these sec- 
tions during the next three months. 

Mentioning Rockport suggests the resig- 
nation of Rev. George M. Gerrish from 
the pastorate of that church. Mr. Gerrish 
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has had a busy and successful term of 
years in Rockport, and feels that at least 
a sabbatical year for rest is due him. 

The summer services in Oxford and 
West Haverhill are the special care of the 
Convention. It has been arranged to 
hold services in each place upon five Sun- 
days, and it happens that the Sundays are 
the same in both places. These Sundays 
are July 25, August 1, 8, 15 and 22. In 
Oxford one minister, as resident pastor, 
will be the preacher on the five Sundays. 
As already announced the Oxford preacher 
is Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, 
Conn. At the little White Church on 
Broadway, West Haverhill, there will be 
several preachers—on July 25 and Aug. 
8, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Haverhill; 
Aug. 15, Dr. U. S. Milburn; Aug. 22 Dr. 
F. W. Merrick. The preacher for Aug. 1 
has not yet been chosen. 

Before closing, may we mention two 


Vermont and 


T his Children’s Day service in An- 

dover, Rev. H. A. Farrar had a 

collection taken for the Clara Barton 
camp. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the speaker at Barnard June 13, and Rev. 
Robert D. Killam June 27. The annual 
parish meeting was held early in May. 

Rev. L. G. Williams of Barre gave an 
illustrated lecture on Ferry Beach to the 
church school, June 13. On Children’s 
Sunday, June 20, there were dramatiza- 
tions and songs by the church school 
members. Nine children were christened. 
Scholarships for one week of training at 
Ferry Beach were awarded to Janice Gor- 
man, Beatrice Eastman and Anita Puricelli. 
A cradle rol! party was held June 17, 
under the direction of Mrs. Wm. Mer- 
cer. Dr. Owen W. Eames preached the 
baccalaureate sermon in the church June 
18, for Goddard Junior College, his sub- 
ject being “‘The True Measure of Life.” 
The college graduated its first class, June 
14, when twelve young ladies received 
diplomas. Goddard Seminary also grad- 
uated fourteen, its 68th class. President 
R. S. Pitkin was in charge. Rev. Weston 
A. Cate offered the invocation and Dr. 
Rollo George Reynolds, principal of 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, spoke on ‘“Com- 
mence Where.” Mr. and Mrs. Cate, 
president and secretary of the class of 
1913, attended the reunion of thirteen 
members June 12. Mr. Cate was toast- 
master at the alumni banquet, and former 
Governor S. C. Wilson, head of the trus- 
tees, was the main speaker. Miss Olive P. 
Calef, a former teacher, was present. A 
feature of the meetings was the ivy plant- 
ing beneath the windows of Goddard, June 
14, the beginning of another good tradi- 
tion. : 

The Grangers attended service at 
Bellows Falls June 6. Rev. H. M. Camp- 


significant services to be held in the fall? 
The first is the 125th anniversary of the 
First Universalist Society of Shirley, now 
a part of the United Church of Shirley, 
to be observed on Tuesday, Sept. 21. 
Already a fine book covering this event 
has been published and distributed. The 
minister at Shirley, Rev. William Boi- 
court, plans to make this a noteworthy 
service, and Universalists in the churches 
of Central Massachusetts are asked to take 
note of the date. 

The World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, in con- 
nection with the annual meetings of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, will 
hold its twenty-second annual meetings 
in Boston Nov. 7 to 11, closing on Armis- 
tice Day. The Council of Churches is co- 
operating with the World Alliance forces 
to make the Boston meetings memorable. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Quebec Letter 


bell spoke on “‘Rural Life in a Mechanical 
Age,’ and Miss Georgene E. Bowen sang 
asolo. Mr. Campbell was the moderator, 
June 8, at the ecclesiastical council and 
ordination of Rey. Kenneth T. Widney, 
Congregational minister of the Federated 
Church of Putney. The pageant, ‘‘The 
Game of Life,” was given by forty children 
June 18. Miss Kathryn Kelley preached 
June 20 and Dr. Chauncey A. Adams 
June 27. Services began in the Univer- 
salist building June 20. Over fifty chil- 
dren who, for ten Sundays, missed neither 
church nor school, were taken June 12 to 
Benson Animal Farm, Hudson, N. H. 
The World Friendship Circle met with 
Mrs. Robert Clark June 23. Judge Almon 
I. and Mary Chapin (Nims) Bolles ob- 
served their fortieth wedding anniversary 
June 17. Their daughter, Margaret 
Chapin Bolles, graduate of Skidmore 
College and the New York School of 
Social Work, former director of religious 
education in this church, and officer of 
Vermont and Quebee Church School As- 
sociation, for past year serving at Southern 
Tier Children’s Home at Elmira, N. Y., 
was married at the Universalist church 
here June 19, to John Randall Zehner. 
The groom is a graduate of Cornell and is 
construction superintendent for Mont- 
gomery, Ward and Company. They will 
reside at Mansfield, Ohio. 

White River Lodge, No. 90, F. & A. M., 
heard the sermon at Bethel, June 27, by 
Rev. Will C. Harvey. Over a dozen boy 
scouts, accompanied by H. C. Turner 
and Mr. Harvey, spent the night of June 
25, on Vulture Mountain, Stockbridge. 
Fifteen girl scouts, and leaders, Mrs. 
Harvey and Mrs. A. H. Smmons, cooked 
their breakfasts out of doors in the Turner 
pasture, June 15. Mrs. Harvey assisted 
in the girl scout program, June 29, when 
tea was served to mothers and other guests. 

The Convention Superintendent spoke 


Sunday afternoon, June 6, in the Baptist. 
church of Braintree, Rev. Earle W. Beals,. 
the minister, having charge of the service. 
Rev. Elijah Huntington, first minister of 
that church, 1800 to 1828, was the son of 
Mr. Pennoyer’s great great grandfather,. 
Rev. Christopher Huntington, who was a 
farmer, teacher and Universalist minister. 
Elijah had two sons who were teachers, 
and two others who were Baptist ministers. 

Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt of Brattleboro ex- 
changed pulpits June 6 with Dr. V. E. 
Tomlinson of Worcester. Mr. Hoyt re- 
ceived one new member into the Univer- 
salist society and one into the Unitarian, 
June 20. He christened four children 
June 13. The annual canvass, recently 
conducted, was the most successful during 
the present ministry. Mrs. John E. 
Tasker was elected president of the Ladies’ 
Circle at the annual meeting of June 3. 
The Mission Circle made appropriations, 
June 17, to send delegates to Rowe Camp- 
and Ferry Beach Institute and Mrs. F. C. 
Sargent was chosen president. The Daugh-. 
ters’ Circle held its annual meeting June 
17 and Mrs. Julius Leach was elected 
president. Rev. and Mrs. Edwin P. 
Wood returned recently from a visit with 
their daughter, Mrs. Stuart Dimock,. 
and family, at South Braintree, Mass. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Burlington, June 27, on 
“How a Democracy Challenges Educa- 
tion,’’ and the sermon was given a lengthy 
newspaper report. Prof. George Dyk-- 
huizen, U. V. M., preached June 27 on 
“The Willing Mind.” Rev. S. E. Myers 
gave the baccalaureate sermon for Lyndon 
State Normal School, June 138, at Lyndon- 
ville. He left, June 19, with the Sherwood 
Eddy American Seminar on a trip to Russia 
and other parts. Mrs. Paul K. French was. 
elected president of district four of Kappa 
Alpha Theta fraternity, at the Convention 
held here June 18. She opened her summer 
home at South Burlington to the fraternity 
in the afternoon and was speaker at the 
banquet the next evening at Southwick 
Memorial. City Fire Chief Carl D- 
Stockwell, president of the New England 
Association of Fire Chiefs, presided at the 
fifteenth annual convention at Dixville 
Notch, N. H., June 22-24. 

Children’s Sunday was observed at 
Chester June 13 and Rev. F. H. Miller 
took part in the baccalaureate service at 
the high school. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Derby Line June 27. 
Children’s Sunday was observed June 13, 
The I. O. O. F. heard a sermon by Rev. 
E. L. Conklin June 20. 

There was a special service at East 
Montpelier, Sunday evening, June 6, with 
the Convention Superintendent as the 
preacher. Subject was ‘Jesus as the Re- 
ligious Liberal.”’ Rev. D. T. Yoder as- 
sisted in the service. Prof. Ernest F. 
Jores, Montpelier, was organist, and Miss 
Ralph Kelley, soloist. There were about 
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one hundred present. At a preliminary 
meeting, Mrs. Abby Clark and Miss Avis 
Rogers were chosen teachers and Mr. 
Yoder superintendent of the church school. 
At the parish meeting, when Mr. Pennoyer 
presided, it was voted to go ahead with 
services, to appoint committees, and re- 
store the community pulpit with L. L. 
Stone as director. Mrs. Kate Young was 
elected chairman of the general committee, 
Mrs. Ella McKnight secretary and Mrs. 
Beryl LaPoint treasurer. Lewis W. Sib- 
ley, Lyle Young and Peter Malmquist were 
chosen repair committee. A picnic was 
held June 30. The congregation united 
with North Montpelier June 27. Rev. 
D. T. Yoder preached June 13 and 20. 
Rey. F. L. Daniels, Wolcott, took part 
June 13. 

Rev. F. H. Miller gave the Memorial 
Day oration at Felchville May 30. 

Rev. W. M. Forkell gave the bacca- 
laureate sermon at Hartland June 27. 
Rey. S. G. Spear was the Memorial Day 
orator. 

Rev. R. L. Weis spoke June 23, at the 
Sherbrooke County W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion in the church at Huntingville, Que., 
on “Some Customs of Early New Eng- 
land.” 

Seventeen children were christened at 
Jacksonville, June 20, by Rev. Laura 
Smith. A parish meeting was held June 7 
and Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt and Mr. Pennoyer 
attended one on June 21. Mrs. Smith gave 
the baccalaureate sermon May 30, and 
Rey. C. R. Stetson the address at the high 
school graduation June 8. Twenty-three 
went to Colrain, Mass., June 27, to hear a 
sermon by Rev. F. W. Smith. A service 
for Masons was held here that morning. 

Rev. D. T. Yoder preached at Mont- 
pelier June 20 on ‘The Perils of Privilege.” 
Six children were christened June 18. 
The program by the school was in charge of 
Superintendent Arthur I. Martin. Mr. 
Yoder was the speaker at the graduating 
exercises at East Montpelier June 4. The 
evening Alliance had a picnic June 8 at 
the summer cottage in Berlin of Mr. and 
Mrs. George F. Smith. 

Rey. W. J. Metz had five christenings 
June 20, at Morrisville. Dr. H. L. Can- 
field preached June 13. William Dewitt 
Metz and Mary Rosalind Metz received 
bachelor of arts degrees from Bates College 
June 10. The former is a Phi Beta Kappa, 
president of his class and later alumni 
president, member of Delta Sigma Rho, 
national debating society of Delta Phi 
Alpha, national honorary German Society, 
and of the College Club. He was president 
of the Christian Association, secretary of 
the Outing Club, two years a member of 
the Student Council, student assistant in 
the department of history and government, 
and won speaking prizes. Miss Metz was 
a member of the Christian Service Club, 
the Ramsdell Scientific Society, the choir 
and choral society, and the leading lady in 
the commencement Greek play. 


The prayer at the graduating exercises in 
Northfield was by Rev. G. H. Howes. The 
program on Children’s Day was in charge 
of Superintendent W. H. Hardin. Pro- 
fessor Kemp R. B. Flint and D. B. E. 
Kent are on the Centennial Commission 
of the birth of Admiral George Dewey, 
appointed by Governor Aiken. 

Attractive mimeograph programs of 


‘services have been put out at North Hatley, 


Que., the work of the minister, Rev. R. L. 
Weis. He gave a reading at a recent meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Aid and assisted in the 
canvass for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, of which he is a vice-president. 
At the annual parish meeting June 14 a 
favorable balance was shown of $194. 
Mr. Weis reported that he had preached 
107 sermons during the year, made 813 
calls, had thirty-two baptisms, four wed- 
dings and eight funerals. 

Wyoming Lodge, No. 80, F. & A. M. 
No. 80, and Kingsbury Chapter, No. 77, 
O. E. S., attended the evening service at 
North Montpelier June 27, and heard a 
sermon by Mr. Pennoyer on ‘‘Thy Neigh- 
bor as Thyself, or the Challenge to Broth- 
erhood.”” There was a large attendance, 
with representatives from Fast Calais and 
Plainfield, and East Montpelier church 
united in the service. Rev. D. T. Yoder 
read the scripture. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. W. J. Coates. 

Rev. W. R. Blackmer gave the bacca- 
laureate Sunday sermon at Richmond 
June 6. He christened five children June 
20, when the pageant ‘For Every Child” 
was given by the school. An intercom- 
munity young people’s rally was held 
June 20, with Rev. Franklin H. Reeves, 
Jeffersonville, as speaker. The Ladies’ 
Missionary Society met June 8 and the 
Men’s Club held an “‘auction,”’ June 25. 
The Intra-Vermont Boys’ Special made 
their firststop here June 21, when Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Wills, Rev. A. Ritchie Low 
and their boys were shown about town, 
seeing the famous ‘‘Old Round Church.” 

Rev. J. O. Long of Rochester took some 
of his group to the Young People’s In- 
stitute at Montpelier, the last week in 
June. He gave the prayers at the com- 
mencement of the local high school June 17. 

The high school baccalaureate sermon at 
Rutland June 13 was by Rev. J. Q. Park- 
hurst. The Odd Fellows and Rebekahs 
attended service June 20. Children’s Day 
was observed June 27. 

Seven babies were christened at Spring- 
field June 18. Springfield Lodge, I. O. O. 
F. and Columbia Rebekah Lodge attended 
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Dr. Lee S. McCollester writes: ‘I sail 
next Wednesday, July 14, on the Aqui- 
tania, land at Cherbourg, spend a day in 
Paris, go on to favorite spots in Switzer- 
land, and get back to Oxford for Aug. 3-8 
with headquarters in Manchester College. 


\ 
service June 20, to hear Rev. F. H. Miller, 
as did the Masons June 27. Mr. Miller 
gave the prayers at the high school grad- 
uation June 17. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Stockbridge June 6. 

The Washington church gave a farewell 
reception to Rey. and Mrs. C. A. Simmons 
June 2. There was a large attendance from 
town and vicinity. Leo W. Seaver, parish 
chairman, presided. Mr. Pennoyer made 
the testimonial address and Mr. Seaver 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Simmons with a 
hundred dollars. Others who spoke were 
Walter Bewsee, trustee, Hiram Drury, 
Williamstown, John Emerson, Orange, 
Arthur Patridge and Myron Whitcomb of 
East Barre, and Mrs. Myrtle Spencer. 
There was a musical program. Mr. 
Simmons gave the prayer at the school 
graduation, June 8. Mr. and Mrs. Sim- 
mons have moved to Albion, N. Y. The 
seventeen years ministry here was full of 
manifold service and will be long remem- 
bered for its helpfulness. 

George Swift Goodspeed, who died at 
Wells, April 6, 1937, was born in the same 
town Nov. 15, 1852, the son of Winslow 
and Lucina (Francis) Goodspeed. The 
Convention Superintendent officiated at 
the funeral here April 9, and assisted in 
the Masonic burial service. Mr. Good- 
speed was a prominent Mason of over 
fifty years, a lifelong and very devoted 
Universalist and a reader of the Leader 
all his adult life. His son, Roy C. Good- 
speed, was elected lister and town con- 
stable last March. Another son, Maynard 
Goodspeed, Rutland, merchant, was at 
one time president of the Vermont and 
Quebec Y. P. C. U. 

Rev. F. P. Daniels preached the sermon 
to the graduating class of the high school 
in Windsor June 138. 

Rev. J. L. Dowson spoke at the Green 
Mountain Grange, West Woodstock, May 
20. Mrs. H. L. Canfield of Woodstock was 
one of the speakers at the Vermont School 
of Religious Education, Green Mountain 
Junior College, Poultney, recently, on 
“The Constitutional Convention.” The 
Mission Circle met with Mrs. Charles 
Gould May 26, and with Mrs. Canfield 
June 16. The selection “Through the 
Love of God Our Savior,”’ written by Dr. 
H. L. Canfield’s father, was sung by Mrs. 
Helen K. Storms at the memorial service 
for Mrs. Otis Skinner and Miss Anna 
Marble, held by the League of Women 
Voters recently. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Have an address before the division on 
Religious Education. I sail for home on 
the Aquitania, from Southampton, Aug. 
11, and shall finish out the summer in the 
old home.”’ 

Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, who 
with Mrs. Rose is spending the summer at 
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Camp Taconnet, Belgrade Lakes, Maine, 
will attend the ministers’ conference at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, and also the Pastors’ Institute at the 
University of Chicago, returning to Maine 
Aug. 1. 

Dr. U. S. Milburn will lecture on “The 
Passion Play of Oberammergau,” at Ferry 
Beach, Sunday evening, July 18, and at 
Ocean Park, the near-by Baptist Assembly 
Grounds, the next evening. 


Rev. and Mrs. Raymond Baughan 
announce the birth of a son, William 
Fisher Baughan, on June 23. 


Mrs. W. H. McGlauflin of Washington, 
D. C., called at Headquarters July 7. 


Connecticut 


Stamford.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, pas- 
tor. On the last Sunday of June, marking 
the close of the church year, six members 
were received into the church. Arrange- 
ments are being made to hold services,each 
Sunday during July and August. Rev. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl spoke Sunday, 
July 4. Dr. William H. Murray will 
speak on July 25. Dr. Elmer Colcord will 
speak on August 1, and Rev. Elliot Barber 
on Aug. 8. Mr. Lumsden will speak the 
last Sunday of August and the first Sunday 
of September. The women’s organization 
plans to hold special meetings during the 
summer. The same is true of the Y. P. 
CU; 


Maine 


Canton, Canton Point and Livermore.— 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pastor. The 
Livermore parish has recently lost one 
of its tried and true leaders in the person 
of Fred E. Adkins, the president of the 
parish. Mr. Adkins has been in poor health 
for several years, but failed rapidly the 
last few months. The funeral was held 
from the Brettun’s church, conducted by 
Mr. Soule. Mr. Adkins had been town 
clerk for a number of years and was held 
in high esteem. He is survived by his 
wife, who is also a devoted worker in the 
church. In April the Canton Sunday 
school held a successful social, and the 
annual banquet for the Fathers and Sons 
was held by the Larger Parish men’s 
club, the supper being served by the Can- 
ton Ladies’ Circle. During April Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell spoke at a meeting of 
the Canton Circle, which was attended by 
members from the Universalist circles at 
East Dixfield and North Jay, former pas- 
torates of Miss Powell’s. Miss Powell was 
also invited to speak to the students of 
the Canton high school one morning dur- 
ing the week, and on Sunday she occupied 
the pulpit at Canton at the request of Mr. 
Soule. The Canton Circle held a success- 
ful May breakfast, and, following the May 
meeting of the Canton church, a parish 
social was held with the young people as 
special guests. A song service with a pro- 
gram of vocal and instrumental music and 
community singing was held Sunday after- 


noon, May 9, in the observance of Na- 
tional Music Week. Mr. Soule was the 
Memorial Day orator engaged by the town 
of Canton this year, having two other 
invitations which were declined to accept 
the invitation of the Canton people. The 
Old Home Day was observed June 13 by 
the Canton church. This day marks the 
anniversary of the remodeled church in 
1918 and is also the occasion of a memorial 
to those who have died. Whitney Lodge 
of Masons and Evergreen Chapter, Order 
of the Eastern Star, were guests of the 
Canton church St. John’s Sunday, the 
sermon ‘Crowned with Lily Work,” be- 
ing given by Mr. Soule, who is also a 
member of these fraternities, belonging at 
New Gloucester, Me. Whist parties, a 
strawberry festival and a rummage sale 
have also added to the social life of the 
parish during the past three months. Mr. 
Soule has been called on to act as a member 
of the board of judges for the high school 
and grammar school speaking contests, 
and gave the baccalaureate sermon to the 
Canton high school, using as his subject 
“A Steadfast Purpose.” 


Pennsylvania 


Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
Congregations continue at the high water 
mark. On Children’s Day the church was 
transformed into a garden of beauty by 
our church florist, A. J. Wood. A splendid 
program was presented by the children and 
five were christened. The pastor will take 
a vacation during August. 

Standing Stone.—On Children’s Day 
an excellent program was given under the 
direction of Mrs. Fred Stevens. One 
child was christened. The church will 
entertain the North Branch Association in 
October. 

Sheshequin.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pas- 
tor. This church experiences its greatest 
activity during the summer. On June 27 
Children’s Day was observed and a de- 
lightful program was given by the Sunday 
school. The Sunday school here is large 
and excellent. Mrs. George Smith has it 
in charge. On Children’s Day Mr. Herrick 
baptized eighteen and received sixteen into 
the church. Most of them were young 
people. 


* * 


MINISTERS, ATTENTION! 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, in Washington, is engaged 
in taking a Census of Religious Bodies. 
Each church in our denomination has re- 
ceived, or should have received, a blank to 
be filled out and returned promptly. 

We are informed that considerably over 
half of our churches have not returned 
these blanks, thereby delaying the Census 
Bureau in the compilation of its reports. 
Will you please check up at once and make 
sure that the report for your church has 
been forwarded to Washington. 

Your co-operation in this matter will be 
of great assistance to the Census Bureau, 


and will ensure the securing of complete 
and timely statistical reports for our de- 
nomination. It will help to give an ac- 
curate statement for our churches, and we 
should make as creditable a showing as 
possible. 

Roger F. Eiz, Secretary. 


* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is dean of men 
at Swarthmore College and literary editor 
of The Christian Leader, 

Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl is the wife 
of Prof. Howard D. Spoerl of American 
International College, Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. Harold H. Niles is minister of the 
Universalist church in Bridgeport, Conn. 

Rev. George H. Wood is minister of 
the Southwestern Circuit of Universalist 
Churches in Ohio. 

Rev. George C. Boorn is the minister at 
Inman’s Chapel, North Carolina. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH DIARY 


July 2. Mr. and Mrs. George A. Up- 
ton of Salem, Mass., with their two daugh- 
ters, Marjorie and Lois, came for an over- 
night visit on the way home from Winthrop, 
Me. Marjorie sailed for England July 7 
with the delegates from Massachusetts to 
the L. I. B. conference at Oxford. Mr. 
and Mrs. Eben Prescott of Braintree, 
Mass., arrived at their cottage ‘‘Ad Lib.” 

July 3. The morning train from Boston 
brought Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson of Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., and Edith Ada Pierce of 
Cambridge, Mass. Miss Pierce came for 
the week-end. Mrs. Nelson stays until 
Aug. 21. Dorothy Bradford of Brookline, 
Mass., and Mrs. Warren Guild of Arling- 
ton, Mass., came on the afternoon train 
for a holiday visit. From Pittsfield, Maine, 
came Ruth Vickery, a staff member, ac- 
companied by her parents and brother 
Charles, who remained over night. In 
the evening Mr. and Mrs. Henry Boltz of 
Braintree and their children, Elsie, Adele, 
Dorothy and Henry, settled down on the 
campground. David A. Snow of Tower 
Cottage left for Philadelphia. Rev. Elmer 
Colcord of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., arrived to 
open his cottage for the season. Another 
arrival was Virginia Moreland of Salem, 
a staff member. 

July 4. Having fought his way aboard 
the streamlined train ‘Flying Yankee” 
during a riot at the North Station in Bos- 
ton, Warren Guild was met at Old Orchard 
Beach by the secretary and brought over 
to the Quillen about twoa.m. The Inde- 
pendence Day program began with the 
raising of Old Glory into the salty breeze 
by Burton Witham, Jr. Forty people 
heard Rev. Benjamin Hersey of the Con- 
gress Square Church in Portland preach a 
fine patriotic sermon in the grove. Half 
of the congregation came down from Port- 


land. Dorothy Bradford played the or- | 


Burton Witham, Sr., assisted in 
Dinner guests included the 


gan. 
ushering. 
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Prescott and Inman families from Camp 
Ellis and the Withams of Portland. Roy 
White of Melrose, Mass., helped in set- 
ting up housekeeping arrangements in a 
tent for his wife, Doris, who will camp 
during July. Thomas H. Abraham was 
their guest over night. Visiting Ferry 
Beach for the first time, Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond D. Wheeler of Southbridge, 
Mass., registered for a three-day stay. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Stevens of Attle- 
boro, Mass., their son Raymond, and 
Ruth Upham of North Attleboro, stayed 
over night. At dusk the Ferry Beach 
colony gathered at the Outlook and 
watched a bonfire built up by Will Metz, 
while George Prescott put on a display of 
fireworks. It was a very noisy Fourth in 
this vicinity. 

July 5. Third day of perfect holiday 
weather. Large numbers of autoists 
flocked into Maine, many of them wayside 
pienickers who parked anywhere they saw 
fit and went away leaving rubbish, empty 
bottles and beer cans. In early evening 
the Guilds, Miss Pierce and Miss Bradford 
joined a large throng of homeward-bound 
holiday merrymakers taking the ‘‘Beach 
Special” from Old Orchard for Boston. 

July 6. Henry A. Smith of Braintree, 
Mass., came for a two-day visit with his 
daughter, Mrs. Boltz, and grandchildren. 
On a shopping trip to Portland Mrs. 
Rowland and the secretary bought the 
shovers and pellets for the outdoor shuf- 
fieboard, a new recreational feature close 
by the tennis court. 

July 7. Mrs. George E. Bill of Way- 
land, Mass., and Mae E. Marshall of 
Boston were visitors. Painters have been 
busy from daybreak until dusk putting a 
final coat on Rowland Hall. The Quillen 
also looks fine with its new coat of paint. 

July 8. Mrs. Fred Huntley of Fitchburg, 
Mass., and her sister were visitors. Mrs. 
Nelson’s birthday mail included a contri- 
bution from Elmo Robinson of Menlo 
Park, Calif. (Have you sent your contribu- 
tion yet? The Birthday Party is Aug. 12 
and Mrs. Nelson will announce the grand 
total as well as the month which gave the 
most.) Although the thermometer rose 
close to the century mark we had cool 
Saco Bay to bathe in and the evening 
breeze to make the night comfortable. 

Notes: Within a week three Life Mem- 
bers were enrolled: Dr. and Mrs. Theodore 
L. Fischer of New Haven, Conn., and the 
Y. P. C. U. of the First Universalist 
Church at Medford, Mass. This is a fine 
start for the Permanent Fund to be built 
up by the contributions of Life ($25) and 
Patron ($100) Members. The Medford 
Union will name as beneficiary of annual 
dues the officer attending the Young 
People’s Institute each year. This group 


_ has made a wise investment, and we trust 
__ that others will follow their example. 


Rev Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Me., 
will preach in the grove Sunday morning 
July 18, at eleven (D.S. T.) to the delegates 


and visitors at the Young People’s In- 
stitute. Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn of Everett, 
Mass., will give an illustrated lecture in 
Rowland Hall at 8.15 that evening. 

By doing some decorative painting on 
sea clam shells Mr. and Mrs. Minot Inman 
have provided attractive souvenirs to be 
sold at the Fair. 

Covers for the Underwood rooms have 
been supplied by groups in Medford, 
Somerville, Arlington, Lynn, Attleboro, 
Cambridge, Malden, Melrose and North 
Weymouth, Mass., Nashua, N. H., Pitts- 
field, Maine, and Hartford, Conn. 

Carlton Elsner joined the staff after at- 
tending a national fraternity conference in 
South Dakota. Carlton is president of the 
Alpha Tau Omega house at Tufts. His 
father was secretary of the F. B. P. A., 
1913-15. 


* * 


OPEN AIR SERVICE IN MAINE 
(Continued from page 898) 

again George Welch and Mrs. Welch, but 
pleasanter still to see and visit with Miss 
Jane Welch, who is all ready to enter St. 
Lawrence University in the fall. This was 
the first time also that I have had the 
opportunity and pleasure of seeing Ken- 
neth Hutchinson since his return to the 
East. He went West to begin his ministry 
alone, and he has come back East bringing 
with him Mrs. Hutchinson. Mrs. Dudley 
of Dexter, whom I have met before at 
Ferry Beach, told me, what I would ex- 
pect, that the Hutchinsons both are much 
liked by the Dexter parish. 

This story would be incomplete without 
mentioning the fine hospitality of the 
Folsoms. They know how to entertain 
without making their guests feel like com- 
pany. In spite of the fact that Mr. and 
Mrs. Folsom were to sail for Europe the 
following Tuesday, they took us in when 
we arrived, tired out, at Pittsfield Saturday 
night. The next day before the service I 
wandered off and looked over the well- 
kept-up church, over which the Folsoms 
preside. I was especially interested in the 
Sunday school rooms. Neater or more 
orderly Sunday school rooms and Sunday 
school equipment I have never seen. I 
understood fully the need for this neatness 
when I learned that the average attend- 
ance at the Pittsfield Sunday school is 200. 
Certainly a parish with an average attend- 
ance of 200 children in its Sunday school, 
and a staff of forty-four Sunday school 
teachers, is doing a vital service for its 
community. Churches like that do not 
exist without faithful and efficient min- 
isters. 

One thing this visit to Central Maine 
did was to give me a greater appreciation 
of the magnificent team-work of Milo and 
Josephine Folsom than I had ever had 
before. I am glad to report, too, that my 
attendance at the out door service of the 
Central and Eastern Maine churches 
brought me into contact with the whole 


group of churches, ora one of which is 
doing a good piece of work in its commu- 
nity. 
E. H.L. 
* * 
CONNECTICUT PROGRAM COM- 
MITTEE MEETS 


The program committee for the new 
Connecticut Protestant fellowship ven- 
ture, “Joint Protestant Conventions,” Dr. 
Theodore A, Fischer, Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, and Mr. 
Herbert E. Belden, held a meeting at Dr. 
Fischer’s summer estate at Stony Creek, 
Wednesday, June 30. A decision was 
reached to outline a program for the first 
day, Thursday, Oct. 14, similar to the 
annual Mid-Year Conference, for which 
the joint meetings will be a substitute for 
Connecticut Universalists. In the morn- 
ing all will be invited to hear the address 
of the United States Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, in the great Wolsley Hall 
auditorium, where the members of the co- 
operating denominations will come to- 
gether. At two p.m. there will be an hour 
and a half under the auspices of the 
Women’s Missionary Association of Con- 
necticut. From 3.30 to 5.30 there will be 
a religious education institute, with a dis- 
tinguished speaker, and in the early eve- 
ning a denominational banquet. 

On Friday the denominational period 
will be addressed by an outstanding au- 
thority on church methods. And in the 
evening there will be another great inter- 
denominational meeting to hear Marian 
Lester, ‘‘the Jane Addams of England.” 
On both days there will be a wide choice of 
seminars on church work, and each will be 
conducted by the ablest men and women 
available. 

This report is given thus far in advance, 
owing to the fact that there will be but a 
month after most of our churches reopen, 
Sept. 12, and the joint convention meet- 
ings, Oct. 14 and 15. Universalists who 
are to attend our General Convention the 
next week will need to plan well in advance, 
evidently. The Connecticut Convention 
is particularly desirous of having a large 
representation in the joint convention 
meetings. The occasion is to make notable 
progress towards Christian fellowship and 
unity. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline of the Universalist General Convention will 
be presented at the session to be held in Chicago, 
October 20-22, 1987, it being understood that where 
no changes are suggested these Laws shall remain 
as at present: 

Article I—Line 10 

Change “‘shall’”’ to “may.’’ This makes action by 
the Fellowship Committee permissive—not obliga- 
tory, as at present. 

Article II—Section 1 
Change last sentence to read as follows: ‘“The Sec- 
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retary of the General Convention shall be ex officio 
a member and the Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 


Article Il—Section 4 

Amend so the Section would read as follows: 

4. In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article, the Central Committee of 
Fellowship shall have power: 

(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes, 
clergymen and licentiates not within the jurisdiction 
of any State Convention. 

(b) To withdraw fellowship from any State 
Convention which does not fulfill the requirements 
of the Laws of Organization for the Universalist 
Church, or which violates the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline. 

Renumber present sub-sections b, ¢c, d, e, f to sub- 
sections, c¢, d, e, f, g. 

Amend present sub-section “f’’ by adding after the 
last word, “exists,’’ the following: ‘‘and to authorize 
the official list of State Conventions in fellowship 
with the General Convention.” 

Amend by adding a new sub-section (h) to read as 
follows: 

(h) To authorize the classification of ministers in 
fellowship under the following headings: 

1. Active. Those settled as ministers of Univer- 
salist churches or of federated churches in fellowship 
with some State or the General Convention, and 
those actively engaged in denominational service or 
as officers or faculty members of theological schools. 

2. Affiliated. Those engaged in secular employ- 
ment but found useful as part time workers, or as 
occasional or emergency preachers. 

3. Retired. Those who after years of active ser- 
vice, as required by the pension laws of the Univer- 
salist General Convention for pension eligibility, or 
who for reasons of advanced years and conditions 
of health, have retired from active pastorates. 

4. Associate. Those who though in fellowship 
with this Convention are engaged in the service of 
other denominations or churches not in Universalist 
fellowship. 


Article II—Section 7 

Amend so that the section will read as follows: 

7. “If at any proceedings instituted under these 
rules it should be manifestly improper for any mem- 
ber or members of a committee of fellowship to act 
therein by reason of relationship to any of the par- 
ties concerned, or from any other cause whatsoever, 
then the Executive Committee of the State Conven- 
tion, or the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, as the case may require, shall appoint in 
place of the person or persons thus ineligible one or 
more disinterested persons, who shall, for the pur- 
poses of the particular case, act with the remaining 
members thereof, or in lieu of the regular commit- 
tee if all the members are disqualified as above.” 


Article I[I1I—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. “Any State Convention, organized in accord- 
ance with the laws of the General Convention, and 
applying at any session, may be admitted to fellow- 
ship by vote of the Convention. Any parish, or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of the General 
Convention, applying to the Convention having ju- 
risdiction, may, on recommendation of its committee 
of fellowship, be admitted to fellowship by vote of 
the Convention in session, or in the interim between 
Conventions by the Board of Trustees of said Con- 
vention.” ; 

Note: There is now no provision for admission 
to fellowship of parishes outside the jurisdiction of a 
State Convention. Furthermore, in the case of the 
General Convention, which meets only every two 
years, delay would be saved by having the Central 
Committee of Fellowship authorized to grant fel- 
lowship to a parish between sessions of the Conven- 
tion. This would not be so important with State 
Conventions, which meet every year. 


Article I1I—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “All denominational bodies existing in any 
state, and all clergymen and licentiates resident 
therein, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 


Convention of that state’-—the rest of the section to 
remain as is. 


Article II1I—Section 3 

Amend so that it will read as follows: 

3. “Upon the removal of any clergyman or licen- 
tiate in fellowship from one state to another he shall 
send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergyman 
or licentiate, of which action advice shall be given 
him. The letter shall be signed by at least a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee that issues it, 
and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for 
not doing so. If the latter committee shall be satis- 
fied of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergy- 
man or licentiate the Fellowship of the State Con- 
vention, or the General Convention, as the case 
may be, and unless charges are pending, such action 
shall not be delayed beyond one year. A letter of 
transfer shall not affect the relationship of a clergy- 
man or licentiate to the Convention by which it was 
issued until fellowship shall have been granted to 
him by another Convention. And the committee 
accepting a letter of transfer shall give notice of its 
acceptance both to the committee which issued it and 
to the person affected by it.” 


Article I1I—Section 4 

Amend to read as follows: 

4. “No letter of transfer shall be issued to a clergy- 
man or licentiate if charges have been preferred or 
are pending against him, or if any member of the 
Committee having jurisdiction shall know anything 
to affect his standing at the time, which seems suf- 
ficient ground for charge against him. But unless 
charges shall have been preferred in due form transfer 
shall not be withheld for more than a year from the 
time of his removal.” 


Article I1I—Section §$ 

Amend to read as follows: 

5. “Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the committee 
of fellowship having jurisdiction, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church.”’ 

The rest of the section as at present. 


Article III 
Add as Section 6 present Article IV, Section 3. 


Article III 
Add as Section 7 present Article IV, Section 5. 


Article IV—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. Fellowship may be withdrawn by the Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction for violation of or 
non-compliance with the conditions on which it is 
given, or for the causes following, viz.: 

i. From a State Convention. 

(a) For not having at least four active parishes in 
fellowship or otherwise not fulfilling the Laws of 
Organization for the Universalist Church or for violat- 
ing the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline. 

ii. From a Parish. 

(a) For settling as pastor a clergyman not in fel- 
lowship or who has been refused fellowship, or who 
has been disfellowshiped, except) as provided in Sec- 
tion 6 of Article TII. 

(b) For neglecting for the period of two consecu- 
tive years to support regular public worship. 

iii. From a Clergyman. 

(a) Same as at present. 

Add paragraph (e) 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges and 
trial, provided that such action shall be taken only 
on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Commit- 
tee. In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Central Fellowship Committee, such action must be 
by unanimous agreement of the Committee with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. 

Article 1V—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “Any clergyman desiring to withdraw from 
fellowship and giving written notice thereof to the 
Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction shall, 


if no charges be pending or preferred against him, be 
entitled to a certificate of good standing, provided 
that no reason be known by said Committee why 
such a letter should be withheld, and notice of such 
action shall be duly published by the Committee.” 


Article IV 

Amend by transferring Sections 3 and 5 to Article 
III, renumbering them as necessary. Inasmuch as 
these deal with the admission of men to fellowship, 
they should not be included in the section which deals 
with withdrawal of fellowship. 


Article IV—Section 4 

Omit entirely. The only change this omission 
would make would be to make obligatory a probation- 
ary year for all men of other fellowships who apply 
for our fellowship. For example, your committee 
finds that other denominations require this of our 
men, so it seems wise to omit this provision, letting 
this item be covered by Article III, Section 5, of the 
present laws. 


Article V—Section 1 

Amend beginning in line 4, after the word “fel- 
lowship,” by omitting all beginning with the word 
“of’’ and ending with “‘as the case may be” in line 7, 
by inserting the words “having jurisdiction.” The 
rest of the section to remain as at present. 


Article VI—Section 1 

Amend so it will read: 

1. “Letters of license, intended to be preliminary 
to ordination, for the term of one year, subject to 
revocation, authorizing such licentiates to preach, 
but not to administer any Christian ordinance, may 
be granted by the Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction to such candidates as, on due examina- 
tion, may be deemed worthy, provided they shall file 
with the committee a certificate of membership in 
some Universalist church, and their assent to the 
faith of the Universalist Church.” 


Article VI—Section 2 

Amend Line 6 so it will read as follows: “some Uni- 
versalist minister in good standing, shall unite in a 
letter requesting the” 


Article VI—Section 3 

Substitute the following as a new Section 3: 

3. “In cases where circumstances may make it 
inconvenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for license, the Committee may appoint a 
special commission for that purpose, which shall re- 
port its findings and recommendations, on which the 
Committee may act.” 


Article VI—Section 4 

Omit present Section 3 and make new Section 4 
read as follows: 

4, “Licenses under this Article shall be issued only 
to residents of the jurisdiction granting them, but 
they may be transferred upon the removal of the li- 
centiate to another jurisdiction, and shall remain in 
effect if the transfer be accepted by the Committee 
of Fellowship of the new jurisdiction. All licentiates 
shall, for purposes of representation, be regarded as 
laymen and therefore not eligible as clerical delegates. 


Article VII—Section 1 

Line 3, change “a Committee of Fellowship” to 
“the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Lines 13 and 14, change to read as follows: “spirit 
of the Universalist faith, the intellectual equipment, 
and the personal and spiritual qualities which give 
promise of useful service in the ministry.” 

The rest of the section to remain as at present. 
Article VII—Section 3 

Line 7, change “a Committee’’ to “the Committee.” 
Article VIII—Section 6 

Line 6, omit the word “suspend” so that the line 
will read: “Committee to acquit, admonish or with- 
draw Fellowship.” 

No amendments are suggested for the rest of the 
laws, namely: Articles VIII to XIII inclusive, these 
to remain as at present. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


* * 
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proposed by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey at the Con- 
vention of 1935 will be presented at the session to be 
held in Chicago, October 20-22, as follows: 

To amend Article VII, Section 3, by substituting for 
the words “‘shall be invested and expended”’ the words 
“may be invested or expended’”’ so that the section 
shall read: “3. All property or monies which may 
come into the possession of the Convention and for 
which no specific designation has been made may be 
invested or expended at the discretion of the Con- 
vention or by the Board of Trustees when the Con- 
vention is not in session.” 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
ee 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
% Official Call 

The 49th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
will be held at Turkey Run State Park, Indiana, from 
August 24 to 27, inclusive, for the transaction of any 
business that may legally come before it and to act 
upon the following proposed amendments to the 
Constitution: 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-a, by inserting 
after the word “officers’’ the words “‘and trustees;’’ 
and by striking out the word “annual” and inserting 
in its place the word “biennial.” 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-b, by inserting 
after the word “officer” the words “‘or trustee except 
the Secretary and the Treasurer,” and by striking 
out the word ‘“‘three’”’ and inserting in its place the 
word “‘two.” 

To amend Article IV by striking out in its entirety, 
Section 3. 

To amend Article IV, Section 4, by striking out 
the phrase, “June first for the ensuing term,’’ and in- 
serting in its place the phrase, “‘the first day of June 
next preceding the biennial convention.” 

To amend Article V, Section 1, by striking out the 
words “annual conventions” and inserting in their 
place the phrase, “regular meetings every two years 
beginning in 1937;’’ and by striking out after the 
words “but, if no,” the word “annual” and inserting 
in its place the word “regular,’’ and by striking out 
after the words, “shall be called to be held as afore- 
said the,” the word “annual” and inserting in its 
palce the word “regular.” 

To amend Article V, Section 4, by striking out the 
words ‘annual conventions” and inserting in their 
place the words “regular meetings.” 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
7k 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Harriet B. Robinson to the 
Maine Convention. 

Granted dual fellowship to Emery S. Bucke (Con- 
gregationalist) and to George B. Marsh (Congrega- 
tionalist) under the laws of the General Conven- 
tion governing dual fellowship. 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
* *% 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Amendments to be presented at the Biennial Con- 
vention of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation to be held in Chicago, October 19-20, 1937. 

1. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitution 
be amended by substituting the words “financial 
secretary” for the words “corresponding secretary,” 
so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words “and financial secretary” after 
the phrase “no officer except the treasurer,” and by 
substituting for the last sentence, which reads, “The 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
elections,” the sentence, “The treasurer shall be 


eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 


consecutive re-elections,” so that the article will read: 
“No officer except the tréasurer and financial sec- 
4 shall be eligible to more than one consecutive 
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re-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections.” 
Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 
+. o& 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

Union services will be held as usual with All Souls 
Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches 
beginning June 27 and ending Sept. 5. From June 
27 through July 18 they will be in Mt. Pleasant 
Church; from July 25 through Aug. 8 in the Univer- 
salist church; from Aug. 15 through Sept. 5 in All 
Souls Church. 

Preachers at the services in the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church will be: July 25, Dr. Per- 
kins; August 1 and 8, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
General Superintendent. 

The church will be open for visitors week days 
from 10 to 1 during the period of the union services. 

* Ox 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Miss Irene H. Douglass of 281 Henry St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is in charge of soliciting contributions for the 
fair to be held at Murray Grove, N. J., and the 
Birthday Party of the Association. Murray Grove 
will welcome gifts, large or small, and welcome even 
more attendance in person. 

oak 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.80 p.m. C.S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1810 kilo- 
eycles. 


Obituary 


Andrew S. Wolfe 


Andrew S. Wolfe, born at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, 
July 23, 1854, died at the Halifax Infirmary Friday 
afternoon, July 2, 1937. Mr. Wolfe had been in the 
hospital for about a month, and hopes for his re- 
covery and return home were entertained until the 
day before his death. He is survived by his wife and 
four daughters, Helen M. and Janet B. at home, 
Hattie F., teacher at Saskatoon, Sask., Mrs. Frank A. 
(Jessie A.) Little, of Erin Lodge, Alberta, and one 
son, Howard C., of Winnipeg. Two sisters, Mrs. 
Harriett J. Stewart of Dartmouth and Mrs. Sarah 
Lewis of Caledonia, Queens Co., N. S., also survive. 

Mr. Wolfe had served in the Provincial Secretary’s 
office for over forty years, to his retirement in Oc- 
tober, 1934. Throughout his long life he had beena 
faithful and active member of the Universalist Church 
of the Redeemer at Halifax. In his earlier days he 
had been an officer in the young people’s society, 
then served on the vestry, being secretary for a num- 
ber of years, from 1900, and then treasurer until 
February of this year, when he retired. He will be 
greatly missed by all his friends and co-workers at 
the Church of the Redeemer. 

The funeral service was held at his home in Dart- 
mouth, Rev. H. I. S. Borgford of the Church of the 
Redeemer officiating. Interment was at the Park 
Street Cemetery, Dartmouth. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
ROOMEWILDIDGtI (os ss 'cis ss « s 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 
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: 
Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used. to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


The class had been told to bring things 
to school for drawing lesson, and just as 
the lesson was about to begin, a small 
boy was found standing tearfully at his 
teacher’s desk. 

“T’ve swallowed my object,” he ex- 
plained. 

‘What was it?” asked the teacher. 

“A banana,” replied the would-be 
artist.—Exchange. 

* * 

“Well, Dinah, I hear you are married.” 

“Yassum,’”’ said the former cook. “‘I’se 
done got me a man now.” 

“Ts he a good provider?” 

“Yassum. He’s a mighty good pervider, 
but I’se powerful skeered he’s gwine ter 
git kotched at it.”—Nantucket Inquirer 
and Mirror. 

* * 

“Can you explain to me the difference,” 
asked the teacher, “between caution and 
cowardice?” 

Little Charlie, who observes life care- 
fully for so youthful a person, answered, 
“Caution is when you’re afraid, and cow- 
ardice is when the other fellow’s afraid!””— 


Exchange. 
* * 


“Joe, did you bring home that pane of 
glass for the kitchen window?” 

Joe: “I did not! I was aftera 12x14 and 
all they had was 14 x 12.” 

Mrs. Joe: “You poor boob! Why 
didn’t you take it? You could put it in 
sideways, couldn’t you?”—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 


* * 


We shudder at the census bureau’s re- 
port that the national birth rate is near an 
all-time low, and look forward with trepi- 
dation to the time when everybody is old 
enough for social security with nobody left 
young enough to pay the taxes.—Top 0’ the 
Morning. 

* * 


Once, it is said, Stalin took Karl Radek 
to task for telling too many stories against 
him. ‘After all,” said Stalin, “I am the 
leader of Russia.”’ 

“That joke is not mine,’ replied Radek 
calmly.—Montreal Daily Star. 

* * 

Mabel: “‘So Maurice and you are to be 
married? Why, I thought it was a mere 
flirtation.” 

Helen: “So did Maurice.’’—Royal Ar- 


canum Bulletin. 
* ok 


Curly: “I ran across one of my old 
friends this morning.” 

Shorty: ‘“‘What did you do with him?” 

Curly: “Took him to the hospital.”— 
Exchange. 


* * 


Mark Twain is credited with saying: 
“The difference between a tax collector 
and a taxidermist is that the taxidermist 
only takes your hide.” —Exchange. 


YOUR 


| Universalist Publishing House | 


IS a Missionary Agency of the Universalist 
Church. ALL its resources are at the service | 
of our Church and its Faith . ... . | 


[ ts opportunities for service are 
far greater than its resources 


iL £ needs additional funds for 


missionary publications 


[ £ needs endowed subscriptions 
for colleges and libraries 


Tt witt receive annuity funds 


paying interest to the donor 
for life 


Send communications to 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 Beacon Street -:- -:- Boston, Mass. 


